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SCENES FROM ITALIAN LIFE. 



JACOPO RUFFINI, 



** L'animo xnio» per disdegnoso gusto, 
Credendo col morir fnggir disdegno, 
IngioBto fece me contra me giusto." 



SoiKX.— >J. dungeon in a turret of the Forte Diamante at 

Genoa, June, 18SS. 

^'Buona notte e felice riposo." The Idiot! A 
happy night's rest is^ indeed^ in store for me ; 
and mightily refreshed you'll find me^ master 
turnkey, to-morrow. 

But now, come^ we are alone— not at home 
to the hangman himself. Sit you down, Jacopo 
Huffini ; you have a long reckoning before you. 

*' You are done !" quoth he. '' Behold the 
pack of cowards and knaves you have leagued 
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yourself with. You are left alone in the lurch, 
you'll be the only martyr amidst a thousand 
confessors. 

Wittily spoken^ Mr. Auditor; your trade 
has given you a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind. But^ if I am of that stuff martyrs are 
made of, wherefore tempt you me ? what, if 
Peter deny and Judas sell me ? have I not 
shoulders to bear my cross alone ? 



Giovine Italia ! Egregious farce I How that 
fusiUade at Alexandria has dismayed and scat- 
tered the whole flock. Sauve qui pent ; Devil 
take the hindmost ! O Italians, Italians ! shall 
that be your watchword for ever ? 

Are men such arrant cravens all the world 
over, I wonder? or are they only lavish of 
their life where it is not worth caring for ? — My 
curse on the whole race, shall it never thrive 
except under the frowns of nature ? 

And yet Tolla, Vochieri and their felloes 
at Alexandria stood their ground like men. 
Good reason why — they could not help them- 
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selves ! But I ? am I not here of my own accord ? 
did I not receive timely warning , and did I not 
dare them do their worst ? 



It is even as it should be. The weak are 
fallen^ no matter by what art^ no matter by 
what threat or bribery. The sneer of ten thou- 
sand fiends lurked behind the spectacles of that 
old fox of an auditor^ as he showed me, one by 
one^ the signatures of my deluded companions- 
Not one of them dared to look death in the 
face! 

And now the same alternative is held out to 
me. His Majesty the King of Saidinia-God 
bless him — ^' desireth not the death of the sinner« 
but rather that he may turn from his wickedness 
and live." Most clement King ! our offence is 
enormous, but his mercy infinite. He asks no 
better than to forgive — if we will only confess. 

Confess I Good God^ what then 9 

That imbecile old quiz of an Auditor ! He 
has all my Mends and accomplices' depositions 
in black and white. All my steps, saji^ he, have 

b2 
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been dogged ; all my words^ my very thoughts 
unborn have been duly registered. He actually 
" knows more of me than I do." He holds me 
in his clutches^ body aind soul — and after all 
this flourish about his omniscience and omnipo- 
tence^ he'll yet come and bore me to death with 
offers and promises^ with terrors and denunci- 
ations to bring me to this gratuitous treachery — 
to this superfluous confession. 

Well — I will not ! you never had a more 
stubborn customer to deal wilh^ Mr. Auditor^ 
I can tell you. I see you have set your heart 
about it^ and I — ^wish you may get it. 

Ha ! ha I ha ! how he chuckled, the old sin- 
ner, as he left me at night: as he saw me knock- 
ed down with amaze ! He bore with him the 
anticipation of certain victory. "Wearied, sick 
at heart, I bade him leave me, for Heaven's 
sake, and call for my answer to morrow. 

To morrow — well ! 



I kn ow all their victory is gall and worm- 
wood to their lips as long as one man stands by 
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undefiled. The good shepherds ! — ^they care not 
half as much for the whole flock they hold safe 
in the fold as they do for the single sheep astray 
on the hills. — 

They must have me. — ^All the tortures tyran- 
ny can devise would never give them the grati- 
fication of my spontaneous degradation. 

Poor Charles Albert, King of Sardinia ! — 
against the enemy that wished him unthroned, 
the law — ^his own law— allows him no greater, 
no other satisfaction than death. He may, in- 
deed, hold up the cup of infamy to my lips ; he 
may endeavour to coax or to bully me into a 
draught; but, thank God! it is always for me 
to spurn it— nay, to dash it in his own face. 

Very well, thank God, we'll do it ; we will 
baffle them yet ! Jacopo Buffini, is it a bargain ? 
are we to understand that your mind is made 
up ? — well, then, let us pray : 



Great, incomprehensible God, that hast 
given to our hearts to desire, to yearn to Thee, 
to feel Thee within us, whenever we trust those 

b3 
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unerring instincts of good, that are part of 
Thee — ^if this my thought comes from Thee— if 
I rightly interpret thy language in the prompt- 
ings of a blameless conscience — vouchsafe^ O 
God ! so to strengthen my soul against the trials 
of this night — ^so to bear me up in these hours 
of agony, that evil may not prevail — that when 
the Tempter appears in the morning, he may 
find me unmoved in my purpose-— past all 
wavering of resolution-past aU frailty aad 
faintness of heart. 
Amen! 



There is rest, there is peace, t|?Lere is ineffa- 
ble comfort in a good resolve. The fever in my 
pulses is fast abating. 

Oh I the balminess of this genial night air. 
I fancy I could almost sleep. 

I'll try any how. 



Say, I follow the opposite course ; and to- 
morrow, when the Auditor comes, suppose I — 
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please him ! and add one more name to the 
hundreds that have signed away their birthright 
as men. 

A name is soon written — and this weight of 
sadden decrepitude that makes me^ in my 
twenty-second year^ totter on the brink of the 
grave^ is instantly raised from off my shoul- 
ders-and behold me rejuvenked-bom- again I 

Two and twenty I two and twenty and on 
the last stage of consumption^ as utterly doom- 
ed as any man ever given up by his physician I 

Oh^ life is sweet ! I feel it only upon breath- 
ing as much of this blessed coolness of night 
as comes through the bars of yon loop-hole of 
a window. — Say, I please them— and walk once 
more in open space, once more bask in the con- 
sciousness of unbounded existence. — They will 
keep their word, I have no doubt — for it is 
their interest to exhibit the converted repro- 
bate,— to proclaim that Buffini is cast in no 
different mould from his fellows. They will 
pardon me, let me loose. Yet a few months of 
this cloisteral repose— ^o forma ; — ^and then 
the whole Earth to wander through. 

An exile's life I one of Louis Philippe'* 
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pensioners at M&con ! an Italian master to the 
daughters of London shop-keepers ! to listen to 
all their twaddle about Italy! to undergo all 
their sympathy for its sacred cause ; and^ under 
that thin veil of pity, to see iheir sovereign 
contempt for the faintheartedness of its vindi- 
cators, — contempt not unmerited. — Pleasant 
prospects.— thank you! 

But, Lord ! Lord ! There are sources of 
inexhaustible clemency in Charles Albert's 
heart. There are royal weddings, birth-days, 
partial and general amnesties. Banishment is 
only a temporary state of probation. There 
are two roads 'to royal, as well as to divine grace. 
Innocence and penitence. The obdurate rebel, 
who has forfeited his share of earthly bliss in 
one way, may yet hope to be restored through 
the other. Confession has already smoothed the 
way for absolution. Then comes Plenary In- 
dulgence when all is forgiven and forgotten. 

The wanderer is repatriated. — There is no 

place like home ! Oh I the sweetness of being 

returned into the favour of our paternal ruler, 

a contiite prodigal son ! the rapture of walking 

amidst a priest-ridden, jesuit-schooled rising 
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generation; pointed at with a tenderness not 
unblended with mistrust^ as the old reformed 
CarbonarOj the recanting infidel^ the reclaimed 
libertine ! to behold this slavish race many fa- 
thoms deeper in its abyss of degradation and 
wretchedness ! to witness the prevalence^ the 
aggravation of those moral and religious evils 
you had staked life and happiness to amend i 

But — God is great ! If ? — ^if ? — Yes ; and it 
was with '* ifs ** the miserable victims at Spiel- 
berg fed their sorrows till they wore out their 
souls immortal in fruitless, senseless expecta- 
tion. — m have no "ifs/* 

Speak no consolation to my soul. I teU 
you, God will have no mercy on this poor Italy; 
and on what on earth — short of God's miracles, — 
lie our hopes of redemption ? Half a million 
of men as determined as I am this night — as 
ready to grapple with Death — could hardly 
fight out our battles. And where have you the 
elements of this resolute, devoted, unanimous 
legion ? Behold 1 out of twelve apostles of 
freedom — out of twelve fellow-martjnrs in this 
very dungeon — eleven have turned out rank 
traitors and apostates ! They have signed their 
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own ignominy and the death-warrant of their 
brethren. And this is the firmness and bravery 
of the chosen few. What, then, would you ex- 
pect of the masses ? I tell you the Italian patri- 
ots love life better than country — ^better than 
honour! Curse them ! Curse the climate that 
thus unnerves and unmans them ! the sky and 
land that throws such a spell on existence ! 

And I ! am I not one of them ? have I not 
tasted the sweets of an Italian life ? have I not 
melted at the strains of Bellini ? have I not 
dreamed away care and sorrow on a loved 
woman's bosom ? Is not this flesh and bloody 
feeUng, susceptive, as that of the most effemi- 
nate among them ? 

.Yet, here am I, face to face with the grim 
monster, drinking in its chill breath, ready for 
a hug and tug, for a savage wrestling "with 
him — and this only to qualify our disgrace — 
only to damp the exultation of our enemies' 
triumph-^nly to prove, there is an Italian can 
die! 



Strange that men should never commune 
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with one who has tasted of it. This death I 
am so soon to be wedded to^ I shall never know^ 
till I lose all consciousness in its embrace. Its 
terrors are all in anticipation, all in my fancy. 
What can it be ? Like slumbering f Like faint- 
ing?— 

No matter! I am not afraid, God knows, 
— only curious* 



Twelve o'clock. Ghost time I declare ! Oh ! 
that I could find faith enough in my heart to 
conjure up a spirit &om the deep ! One that 
could give me an insight into the great problem, 
ere I find the solution myself. Oh ! that there 
were a spark of truth in magic and sorcery I 
Here I am, alone, morally as well as materially, 
alone in the world. That I had the power to sum- 
mon the darkest, the foulest fiend before me ! 
The bargain I could strike, upon five minutes 
converse ! There is not, they say, any degree 
of worldly success may not be secured by a few 
lines written in blood. What matter the means 
in sight of so glorious an end ? What is even the 
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§ 

loss of one human soul to the thousands that 
perish daily, damned by priestcraft and misrule, 
in this Italian sink of corruption. 

By heaven I would do it ! 

I would give my soul in atonement and pro- 
pitiation to the powers of evil. 

I would die the eternal death that Italy 
might live. 

'^Spirit of darkness " I would say *' Arise ! 
Take me at my word t give me to wield but for 
six months the sword of havoc and vengeance ! 
let me but twice charge the Austrians on one pf 
thy coal-black steeds ! 

'' Arise ! arise ! let me only seize this wanton 
Italy by the hair, and rouse her from her bed 
of pollution, or smother her under its pillows ! 
Give but once her destinies into my hand — and 
do thy pleasure with what remains of me to 
eternity ! " 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! he hears not ! Like any of the 
saints, he refuses to perform his miracles where 
he meets not with implicit faith. I am too pro- 
fane, I see, and too sceptic, for the Devil 
himself. 
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But. in sober earnest, am I not already 

den? Do I not desert my post like a craven^ 
Mthless slave ? Am I not bent on self-murder ?> 

God is my judge ! there is no escape^ save 
through treason and perjury. To-morrow the 
sentence^ within three days the scaffold. 

I ask but three days' grace. 

Spare me their confessors^ their extreme 
unction^ all their parading and drumming. 
Spare me the sight of a gaping, stolid multi- 
tude. I wish for a quiet exit. Let me die away 
from men^ that I may die at peace with them. 

After all, whom do I wrong 9 Are not all 
Christian morals srunined up in one heavenly 
precept, *' do as you would be done by ? '' 

Whom does it concern whether I exhibit 
upon the square, or breathe my last within these 
silent walls ? — That Tom Noddy of an Auditor, 
perhaps, who will declare himself disappointed 
and tricked? — The hangman, perhaps, who 
will be done out of his fees ? — My mother per- 
haps ?— My mother ! 
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Poor thing! she will thank me one day. 
By one sudden, however awful panir. I spare 
„u ^ri^ how. of ^»y. Ok, moL I 
you know it well^ these scribes and pharisees 
of Charles Albert are terrible customers. Did 
they not^ at Alexandria^ rouse and worry to 
death the family of poor Vochieri, by their 
shouts^ by their hideous death-march? Did they 
not stop the condemned cart under the windows 
of his own house, that the distracted wife 
might feast her eyes on the truculent sight ? 

Cannibal times are these we live in, my poor 
mother, and we must provide against the re- 
currence of such unheard of atrocities. The 
death — ^throes of the mother at Golgotha are not 
at least reserved for you ! 



We will die a Roman death. 

Strange that those Cato's and Brutus's 
should be held out to our admiration from our 
very infancy, and at the same breath we should 
be taught there is guilt in the imitation of their 
heroism ? — I always thought there was glaring 
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inconsistency in one or two points of modem 
ethics. — Suicide is cowardice^ we are told ; and 
yet men of the least disputed brayery died by 
their own hand ; and we hear Napoleon abused 
because he suffered his marshals ta lead him 
awayfrom the battle-field of Waterloo. — Suicide, 
like regicide, like the duel, are unchristian 
deeds ; but the perpetrators of all these crimes 
have, in extreme emergencies, been all but 
canonized in men's minds.— Blind, ever waver- 
ing mortals ! how much do you not allow for 
expediency ! how much do you not allow for 
success ! 

However, praise be to Heaven ! I have no- 
thing to do with these logical subtleties. My 
deaths can hardly by any stretch of casuistry be 
imputed to me. To all intents and purposes 
I am already a dead man. Will not the AU- 
Clement grant these three days to filial piety ? 



Enough of this vain discourse. What mat- 
tersthe judgment men may put on your final 
deeds T Your doom hangs on the fiat of an 

c2 
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unprejudiced, however awful tribunal. The 
die is cast, long since.— -It is time to be up and 
astir. Let us see whether you be as good as 
your word. 



Look around you : you see nothing but bare 
walls, and the bare boards of your bed : where 
are your instruments of self-destruction 9 

Ha ! ha ! I dare say, you would soon be at a 
non-plus. What? No dagger, no poison-cup ? 
Alfieri himself would be at a loss for a tragic ca- 
tastrophe. The very ring with your sister's lock 
of hair has been taken from you, lest a drop of 
Frussic acid were secreted in the setting of its 
stones. Does it matter ? 

Why, man, there are instances on record of 
prisoners who have dashed their brains against 
stone walls like these. Fichegru strangled him- 
self with his own cravat. 

Thank goodness, we shall be driven to no 
such desperate resources. 

Listen, then, but let not the air hear it; I 
have a treasure in my possession — a sweet. 
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clever article — which will put me out of trouble 
in less time^ with less pain than I would endure 
at the hands of the most dexterous Jack Ketch. 

Have the goodness to follow me.— you see 
the iron lining on the massive door of this dun- 
geon. Four inches' thickness of the stoutest 
oak were not sufficient to allay the uneasiness of 
these all watchful jailors ; They must have it 
iron lined^ forsooth ; — so much the better for 
me! 

Now, look ! here, close to the lower hinge, 
a small part of the iron-lining got loose ; you 
can hardly perceive it — The turnkey never no- 
ticed it. 

Now, mind! see how I thrust my fingers 
through it. They bleed at the nails, a little, 
but what matters it ? 

There will be more bleeding anon. 

One pull — another— and hurrah ! here it is. 
On my fiuth, now, I take no little credit upon 
myself for the discovery. It betokens uncommon 
quickness of eye, and an observing spirit. 

A worthless, rusty, rotten piece of sheet 
iron ! were I to offer it for sale at an Ironmon- 
ger's I should be laughed at for my pains ; and 

o3 
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yet only think; that it should purchase me ho- 
nor and liberty 

The old turnkey never saw it — or, had he 
seen it, he would have shrugged his shoulders 
and wished me joy of that means of escape. — 
yet it will be my means of escape. 

Its edge is blunted and notched, you ob- 
serve; but we'll manage that. There, that 
square of granite on the ledge of the casement ; 
it will make a capital hone.— Let us to work. 



Nay, that will never do — ^hushl — ^hush! 
this creaking noise will rouse the whole house- 
hold. That blockhead of a turnkey will take it 
into his fancy that I am filing the iron bars of 
my window. 

I must drown the noise with a song. 

" My father was a tinker 
And Fm a tinker, too ; 
My Jane, nice as you think her» 
A tinkering job will do." 
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" Bring do-wn your kniyes, we'll grind 'em 
We'll mend your kettles, too] 
Tour wits are dull ! ne'er mind 'em 
We'll sharpen them for you." « 

A solemn dirge !-^ appropriate for the oc- 
casion ! — My God I Is it in this mood a man 
draws near to the brink of eternity ! 

Or is it all a farce we are acting ? 

Ah, well — 



"My&ther was. 



f> 



Come, that will do ; must do. It is not quite 
as keen and smooth as a razor's edge, but it 
will serve : 

I shall only need a smarter sweep. 

Now for the jugular vein— and deep under 
it, the carotid. See the advantage of a f^w 
months at the dissecting rooms. Any one but a 
medical student would be bungling and blun- 
dering about it for an hour. 

Here it is 1 here! I feel it thrilling under 
my finger ; quivering and fluttering, poor thing, 
as a bulfinch in the fowler's grasp. 

[ • ] "Me pader fit el MoleU 

S loi fo el moletin. • . .etc." 

An old Italian popular long in the North of Italj. 

c4 
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Oh ; for one c^ those nice^ elegant, high- 
polished bistouris at our anatomical school ! 

This is but a clumsy scalpel, I am willing to 
admit ; but the skill of the operator will sup- 
ply. Ready ?— ay, ay, we are all ready. 



But— no hurry though. I do not see why 
we should not enjoy life while we can. 

Here, close to the window! it wants yet 
some time of day-light ; though I almost fancy 
I can descry the first streak of dawn in the sky. 

Business to-morrow ; we said, to-morrow. — 



I wonder by what means Filippo Strozzi 
did away with himself. That last of the Flo- 
rentines! the hero of Montemurlo;— Stay, I 
recollect it now. — He found an old sword un- 
der some rubbish in his dungeon. 

There is luck in everything — eyen in cutting 
one's throat. That was a God-send 1 
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I wond# did Strozzi die easy f He must 
have had long scores to settle with deaths since 
he foond leisure to scribble on the wall with 
his blood. 

EXOBIABE ALIQT7IS NOSTRIS EX OSSIBTTS UL- 

tor! Those fellows had their Virgil at their 
fingers' ends. 

By the way,— should We not also leave one 
inscription in this cell, now our turn is come; — 
some memento — some appeal to the judgment 
of posterity ? 

Bah! the present race are indeed worthy that 
a dying man should bestow a thought upon them I 

Jacopo Buffini, let it be said, died and made 
no sign. 



t^oor Filippo Strozzi I with all his supple-* 

ness and time-seryiency, he was a hero after the 

ancient cast. He was hardly more a friend to 

liberty than a rival of Medici. He loved his 

country like something that did — ^that might 

belong to himself. But there was manliness in 

his heart of hearts, and he knew how to free 

himself from ignominy. 

c5 
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I respect him. • 

I wish I knew how he felt on that farewell 
night; qualmish enough^ I suppose. It is no 
joke^ I can tell you^ for the stoutest hearty or 
the steadiest hand. — ^Yet, withal, full of hope^ 
or he could hardly have borrowed that hope- 
breathing line firom the old Latin Poet. 

The avenger, indeed ! He had faith in the 
coming avenger I Ha ! ha ! ha ! Cosmo de' 
Medici and his wicked race quietly flourished 
at Florence, till the last of them withered away 
in debauchery and disease ; whilst Strozzils own 
descendants begged their bread and lavished 
their blood, as soldiers of fortune, abroad. There 
is retribution — ^there is moral justice for you f 

Since that last stand for Uberty at Monte- 
murlo— and it will soon be three hundred years 
of it — Italy has been losing more and more of 
its ingenit vitality; crushed, trampled, disgraced, 
till the very air is tainted, the very sources of 
life vitiated, infected i Yet stiU we flatter our- 
selves — we still fret and conspire ; and when 
the two-headed eagle breaks through our cob- 
web plots, — when we are consigned to the 
executioner's tender mercies, or immured at 
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Spielberg— ^e console ourselves with the un- 
born generation— we dote and dream of the 
" Future Avenger !'* What wonder !— are not 
the Jews still on the look out for the coming 
Messiah ? 

The genius of evil has possession of this 
desolate earth. Not an upright man ever trod 
in the path of virtue, but was driven to die with 
Marcus Brutus's searing words in his mouth. 
An overbearing necessity wields an uncontrolled 
sway over the noblest aspirations of the mind. 
I cannot recognize the hand of God in the des- 
tinies of nations : it is the darkest of blas- 
phemies to hold Him accountable for the work 
of human iniqidty. His reign. He said it, is 
not of this world. Heaven be praised. I 
hasten to see the glorification of His justice 
elsewhere. 

Bating the hope of eventual — ^nay, when- 
ever we dare, the means of immediate escape, 
the earth is but a foreshadowing of hell ! 



Like many other evil creatures, it has a lovely 
aspect, never the less. 
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See, the earliest tinges of purple behind the 
hills, suffuse the lowest borders of the ashy 
mantle of night ! A surge of animation, like 
the quickening of the breath in a startled 
slumberer, spreads over the lulled Riviera! 
My eye is lost in the vastness of the deepening 
blue : it penetrates through a hundred miles in- 
to the space I I can fancy I see the outermost 
vault of the firmament ! 

Oh ! the unutterable transparency of this 
Italian sky I 

And is this a morning to take leave of 
existence ? 

Ay, the English are a sensible people^— 
With them, November is the hanging month. 



This Castle Diamante has a bold eagle view. 
I hail you, ye cypress-grown hills of Alvaro ; 
ye glittering spires, and orange groves of 
the wide sweeping Gulph of Bapallo ; ye 
rugged rocks of Porto Fino! My earliest 
acquaintances — the play-grounds of my child- 
hood ! 



^^mmmmmmammm 
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Below^ the huge city sends forth its groan of 
life^ like a heavy drunkard, struggling against 
returning consciousness. The proud marble 
pile ! its leaden domes already flash in the sun. 
Thou Queen of Italy ! Thou rarest of gems, 
cased in thy shell of Appennine rock ! My own 
Genoa ! Land of my fathers and mine I 

Custom has enabled me to thread the laby- 
rinth of thy narrow lanes and alleys.— —-There, 
I can descry it ! 

Yonder, by the side of that massive mansion 
of Spinola — ^that little slate roof, with three 
pointed sky-lights. My father's roof ! 

Heaven be praised! My- dying look will 
rest upon it. 

There they all sleep. Oh! the terrible 
reveille that awaits them ! 



The whole town is astir. Give you joy of 
your vigilance. Countrymen ! There is mettle 
in you. Not a busier ant-hiU between the Alps 
and Mount ^tna. 
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How now ! Do my eyes deceive me ? Nay, 
but this is, indeed, unusual earliness. Genoese, 
what woidd those gaudy flags at the mast* 
heads? Why swarm those eager seamen at 
St. Thomas's gate ? What sudden conTulsion 
has seized this mass of mentality ? See, there I 
at the Acquayerde, at the Annunziata, in every 
quarter — ^an uneasy clustering of men. 

And all silent, sedate — without a murmur. 



Great God ! I prostrate myself before Thee. 
I see it all I 

The hour has struck — The day has dawned — 
These narrow-minded rulers have over done the 
work of oppression. They have driven a sub- 
missive people beyond the mark of human 
endurance. 

The Auditor had assured me of it, and I 
would not believe him. No later than yester- 
day, twenty youths of the noblest houses of 
Genoa have been thrown into these dungeons. — 
I see it all — The people will not stand that. 
Are they not the children of Durazzo and Doria ? 
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The very stones in Genoa would rise against it. 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! St. George to the rescue ! 
Forward, boys ! strike for the Senate and the 
Sovereign People! Are you not the descen- 
dants of the men of '46 ? Did not your grand- 
fathers crush forty thousand Austrians at one 
stroke ? A Balilla ! A BaliUa ! War to the 
Knife ! Down with the Sardinian Marmots.* 



Admirably managed — all Genoa under arms* 
See, the multitude streaming towards the 
Square of St. Laurent's. Their arms I cannot 
see, but their colors, waving in the wind. And 
now the garrison have caught the alarm. Down 
they march from the Forte Sperone ; up come 
the Marines from the Darsena. Yet five 
minutes and they will be face to face. 

Hark f the drums— the music — a shout— 

a hymn of liberty. ^And I, here ! cooped up 

behind these iron bars I 



* The Insurrection of the populace of Genoa agiUnsi the armj- of 
Maria Theresa, in 1746, is one of the few events that throw some 
lustre on the pages of Modem Italian History. Balilla is the name- 
•f the joung porter or artisan,, who struck the first blow.- 
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Oh ! an age of Paradise-life, for one hour's 
freedom of action ! 

And I had denied Thy Providence, O my 
God ! and had whetted the instrument of self- 
destruction ! 

Away, thou engine of guilty despair ! There 
are Austrians yet in Lombardy— a thousand 
chances of a more generous death. 



Hark, again! the drum— the bell?— the 
Tocsin bell !— what, no ! ! ! 



Curse that bell-ringer — hew him down — 
he is drunk — he is mad I 

What the sabbath-bell ! — the festive bell ! 



Egregious fool ! 

Watching and anxiety have maddened me. 
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I had forgotten. — The Corpus Domini ! 



They are only gathering for the Procession. 
— ^Priests, citizens^ troops, all take their share 
in the pageant. — Egregious fool ! 



Ay, Italians, these are your battles. Out 
upon you, ye monkish race, ye worshippers of 
tinsel and mummery — ye sons of Prelates and 
Popes— Levites of modern Europe ! 

To be sure the Corpus Domini, the Fete- 
Dieu ! — ^the one hundred and fiftieth holiday in 
your Calendar ! — ^Bell-ringing your noblest oc- 
cupation — ^the toilet of your Madonnas your 
business for life. 

WaUow on in ignorance and brutaUty- 
confess and be hdnged ! your cowled locusts eat 
you out of house and home — you pack of idle 
hinds — you....! 

Hell and furies ! I hear a heavy tramp in 
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the corridor. Hark I the clanking tread of the 
turnkeys ! 

Yet five minutes and it shall be too late. 

Why; you have lost your senses, Jacopo 
Kuffini. The sharp-edged tool — quick ! 

Compose yourself— Steady !— Steady ! — 

Now, then, away with your neckcloth. 
Now! — 



*' In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiri- 
tum meum " 



Extract from the Piedmontese Gazette, 
June 18S3. 

[** /acopo Rnffini, son of the late Yincenzo, aged 22, a bach- 
elor, already conyicted of high treason, added to his mani- 
fold crimes by committing suicide in his prison,— tiiereby 
frustrating the clemency of his Majesty, the King, who by 
his soTereign decree "•• . .etc. etc.] 



The signatures of his friends which seemed 
to have so terrific an efiect on Buffini's im- 
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agination^ were, there is every reason to believe, 
mere forgeries of the Police. 



We have suffered the above pages to shine 
forth in all their crimson horrors, unmindful of 
the sinister shade that the tragedies of that 
epoch may cast upon the annals of Charles Al- 
bert's reign. 

Charles Albert is dead : and we may now 
appreciate the true bearings of his Character; 
and ascertain the glaring inconsistencies of his 
conduct. 

He had ^gh-minded, generous impidses; 
but a limited understanding ; a facile, yielding 
disposition ; he was, above all things, irreso- 
lute and uncommunicative : almost helplessly 
swayed by all around him. 

The errors of his youth in 1821, must be 
attributed to infirmity of purpose and inexpe- 
rience. The cruelties of 1833 find an easy 
solution in the crafty suggestions of a Jesuitical 
camarilla who pointed, and not without reason, 
to the members of young Italy as the King's 
own ruthless, personal enemies. But his cam« 
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paigns of Lombardy^ but the fight of Novara 
were the spontaneous outbursts of his own na- 
ture. There, he not only surprised, but widely 
outstripped his well-meaning advisers. 

Had he ever been able to make himself un* 
derstood, or had the Italians seconded without 
understanding, nay, even without trusting him, 
had they accepted his atonement, they would 
ultimately have learned to acquit him of the 
fatal past ; to do him justice, in the hour of 
victory, as they do, now, in his grave. 

But — sad to say I the blood of Jacopo Buf- 
fini choked him. 

The man who was, to the lastj the King's 
evil spirit — and the evil spirit of Italy*— at Mi- 
lan — was Kuffini's bosom Mend in early youth. 
Buffini's blood rose indelible between Charles 
Albert and Mazzini. 

This latter, who deemed himself entitled to 
withhold his love and esteem from his fellow- 
beings indiscriminately — who counted all di- 
vergence from his opinion as treason and apos- 
tacy, who despaired of men's fitness for liberty, 
because they wavered in their submission to the 
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dictates of one mind— Mazzini— had raised^ or 
affected to raise^ a shrine to the memory of his 
lost Mend— of the only man^ he said^ from 
whom he had suffered no disenchantment^ no 
dereliction. 

Mazzini, however, forgets that his friend 
died young, and before his own narrow theory 
of '^ God and the People " had come to matu- 
rity. 
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NINA. 



" Can restlessnoBB reach the cold sepulchred head } 
Ay, the quick haye their sleep-walkers, so hare the 
dead." 



I. 

Nina lay in her bed. How "bravely and 
Cytherea-like she became it," angels may tell 
better than mortals. 

The clock had struck twelve. Nina had 
laid down her book — the drowsy charmer she 
had called to her aid to lull her to sleep. The 
flame from an alabaster lamp showered down 
its chaste unflickering beams, waving, soothing. 
The last embers died away in the hearth, diffus- 
ing their genial warmth without a crack or 
murmur. Not a curtain was seen to heave, not 
a breath to stir the damask of that silken 
apartment. 
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Nina's kind hosts were fully aware of the 
treasure they harboured under their roof. 
More than maternal care had presided over her 
comfortSj strewn her couch^ and smoothed her 
pillow. Her aunt herself^ the Lady of Professor 
Mascagni^ had shewn the lovely girl to her 
chamber^ disrobed her^ trusting no one else 
with the offices of her waiting maid. She hung 
in fond admiration over her niece^ as she bade 
her *' good night ;" pressed her matronly lips 
on her brow and called down Heaven's blessing 
on " her darling's " head. 

Professor Mascagni — or rather his wife — 
had some design on his guest : and the latter 
was not without a boding heart about it. She 
had been sued for^ half-borrowed^ half-stolen 
from her anxious parents at Rimini : half- 
coaxed^ half-torn from her mother's embrace, 
and led almost in triumph to the ivy-grown 
walls of the Professor's old fashioned suburban 
Paradise near the gates of Bologna. 

Nina had good reason to surmise that all this 
was not without motive; a motive, too, of 
greater consequence than the grand ball an- 
nounced for the following evening. 
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Professor Mascagni was a great personage. 
He had attained great eminence as an anatomi- 
cal discoverer. Ease and affluence had waited 
on his exertions^ and he rested now under the 
shade of his laurels. His wife, a Ladj of the 
nohle house of Lanzi^ had added to his ease and 
affluence. This wife was an enterprising match- 
maker. And it was for the gratification of this 
amiable propensity, that Nina, her niece, now 
found herself domesticated among the cool 
groves and cooler arbours of the Anatomist'is 
ms'tn-urbe. 

A '* flirtation," though the phrase could 
hardly be current in Italy. — I should rather 
say, a few love-passes were to be encouraged 
between the beauty of Bimini, and a Soman 
youth, Lorenzo da Kizzo, a student at the Uni- 
versity, who had seen and been seen—by Nina ! 

Now, what could it be ? Was it the strange- 
ness of the bed, or was it the closeness of the 
room, the glare of the lamp, and the heat of the 
fire, that kept Nina de* Lanzi so long awake in 
her bed ? Was her heart fluttering with the 
anticipated meeting of the handsome adorer she 
had so long afiected to disdain ? Or did her 
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brain reel with the -expectation of the sounds 
and sights of the ball that was preparing m her 
honor? Or had the book she had just thrown 
listlessly aside conjured up images that still 
wrought on her nerves, and haunted her in her 
sleeplessness ? 

Young Lady's riddles — read them who c^ ! 

It was a lovely object to look upon. Her 
blooming countenance bathed in the faint beams 
of that subdued light, glowed with its warm incar- 
nadine, like a spring-flower steeped in liquid 
pearl. Her dark eyes, flashed firesh and lustrous 
in the fretting of that prolonged unrest, as they 
watched the last sparks of the waning fire. Her 
roimd right arm, bare to the shoulder, was 
thrown negligently above her head, with the 
snowy hand slack and open — that hand, the 
pride of her beauty — the loveliest part of a per- 
son, every feature, every form of which was 
transcendant loveliness. 

The worship the Spaniards pay to the ankle 
of their brown beauties, is, in Italy, addressed 
to the color and shape of the hand. One of the 
old Italian Rhyme-smith's indited a whole can- 
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zimiere to the " Bella Mano."* Nina's hand, 
unmatched in Northern Italy, went by the name 
of "The lily of Rimini." 

Presently she turned, and her face languidly 
emerged from the pillow. The shade of the 
drooping lashes was partly lowered on the weary 
orbs which they curtained ; the dews of inci- 
pient slumber stood on her downy cheet, the 
breath came slower and heavier and the lips fell 
asunder. 

The hand dropped listlessly. 

She dreamt ere she slept. 

The tide of flitting emotions hardly ruffled 
the ineffable calmness of those composed 
features. The breath of heavenly purity, of 
coy and timid tenderness, of all maidenly truth 
and holiness, issued &om the fragrant mouth. 
Surely angel's heart never heaved under a 
gentler bosom. 

But lo ! on a sudden the slumbering beauty 
is seen to writhe throughout her firame. A cold, 
humid, clammy, sensation sends a chill through 

• Olosto de* Conti, who died inBixnini, in 1449. "LabeUaBfano ** 
numbers at least three hundred sonnetSj besides Canzoni, sestine, 
ballate, etc. 
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her veins. The icy paka of a shrivelled hand 
presses hers vehemently^ convulsively. 

It was but one instant and two lips frozen 
and stiffenedj as if by death, rested with linger- 
ing fondness on the clasped hand. 

Who has seized the Lily Hand? Who 
kisses it ? 

Seconds elapsed ere instinct of terror pre* 
vailed over the trance of surprise. But Nina 
de' Lanzi was possessed of a more than femi- 
nine, daring spirit. She did not scream. Her 
heart rebelled against the evidence of her senses. 
By a sudden effort she roused herself and 
started up in her bed. 

Up she stood, stifling the throbs of her 
bosom, gazing boldly, steadfastly around. 

Her eye glanced behind. The door— she 
saw it— was gliding noiselessly on its hinges, as 
if closing slowly, stealthily, on the heels of a 
receding person. 

She saw it distinctly : she was but too wide 
awake. The moisture of death oozed from her 
temples. She felt a choking at her throat. 

Her fingers were still white — ^numbed al- 
most — ^with the deathly pressure they had lately 

d2 
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undergone, and a livid impression still marked 
the spot where the icy lips of the phantom had 
dung. 

A reaction of crushing, overwhelming terror 
now succeeded to that first outburst of animal 
spirits^ With her eyes rivetted on that dreaded 
door, she sat up, spell bound, in her bed, 
striving to nerve her heart against the chances 
of a second intrusion. 

But long and tedious rolled the hours ; the 
morning dawned gray at the casement, and the 
door gave no sign. 

Courage returned with day-light. 

And did she suffer her imagination thus to 
gain the upper hand of her better understanding? 
And could night mares get so powerful a hold 
on the senses ? Could illusion continue after 
reviving consciousness? And was her hand 
never before numbed by cold, or by the strain- 
ing of an awkward posture ? 

" Ghosts, indeed !" 

By these and similar arguments she laughed 
her own fears to scorn. It was a faint laugh, 
never the less, nor was it without a shudder she 
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went through the redoubted doot that pla}red 
such awful freaks at midnight. 



II. 



The following day was, though wintry, 
merry and sunny. There was a long stroll with 
the Professor's children, to see the skating 
round the fish-ponds at the Montagnola.* Then 
romping and frolicking under the Professor's 
vast porticoes at home. Then a hasty dinner ; 
then rigging and decking, smoothing and trim- 
ming for the evening show. And lamps were 

lighted, guests crowded in, and Nina de' 

Lanzi stood up with her partner. 

From the nioment she quitted the haunted 
apartment, she had not had one second's leisure 
to bestow on her nocturnal adventure. 

The lovely Nina stood up with her partner. 



The Professor's lady had that evening surpassed 
all her former achievements. The £lite of Lom- 
bard loveliness was here, and the most sprightly 

• The public promenade at Bologna. 
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Students of the Uniyersity — the young blood of 
the land — doing homage at their feet: nor 
Italians only, but Greeks from the islands, 
Armenians and Turks from the far off east. 

Nina de' Lanzi and Lorenzo da Bizzo led 
the van of the first country-dance. The latter, 
bright, manly, beaming, elate with the excite- 
ment of happy affection and gratified vanity ; 
the former, a somewhat short, but unspeakably 
graceful figure, shaped as it were for the dance, 
— at that early stage of the festivities, still pen- 
sive and feverish with the unrest, with the 
vaguely remembered visitation of the previous 
night. 

She soon rallied, never the less ^ soon caught 
the spirit of the enlivening scene. 

Her head rose and was thrown backward 
with a half-disdainful toss, peculiarly her own , 
as the first notes of the inspiriting strain from 
the orchestra struck her ear. Her rich hazel 
hair, in a maze of ringlets and tresses, bounded 
witchingly on her rounded shoulders, while her 
hand — the Lily of Rimini— seldom it was that 
she condescended to imprison it in white kid — 
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waved^ bare^ gracefully in the air towards the 
youth of her choice. 

Her truant partner had, however, but for 
one second deserted his post. 

Some trifling difficulty in the distribution of 
the following couples had occasioned a momen- 
tary delay, and the dance was at a stand-still. 
At a beck from the Lady of the house. Da Bizzo 
had stepped up to giye her the benefit of his 
advice. 

His absence was unnoticed by Nina, who 
with a somewhat absent gaze, with an averted 
face, continued, almost mechanically to hold out 
to biTn the fair prize he had so ardently solicited. 

Suddenly a shriek of anguish and terror, 
loud above the din of festive instruments, rang 
through the crowded apartments. 

An awful pause ensued : every eye was in- 
stantly turned upon Nina. 

She stood alone at her place, transfixed, 
gaping vacantly at her hand. The fingers' ends 
were white, the nails blue, as if with intense 
cold. The hand of death had been once more 
busy with them. 

d4 
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" Who has done it ?" she gasped, *' What 
sad mockery is this ?" 

The whole company thronged up to her, 
aghast in the sympathy of her consternation. 

The attentions of the multitude oppressed 
her. She stamped impatiently. She was con- 
teyed to a cooler room. Her colour returned, 
and in a few moments she had recovered 
thoroughly. She asked to be allowed to retire. 
Remonstrances were all in yain — irritated her. 

To bed she must. — The dreaded apartment — 
the same she had slept in the night before — ^she 
was too proud to evince her repugnance — was 
hastily got ready for her. Half-playfully, half- 
forcibly she secured a bed-fellow in the person 
of Juliety the eldest of the Frofessor^s children, 
a girl aged twelve : and her lamp was carefully 
trimmed, the fire blazed in the chimney. 

Her anxious and now disappointed hostess 
lingered still in the room, till for the third time 
bidden to go. Little Juliet, nothing loth to 
give up her juvenile beaux for the sake of a night 
with her idolized cousin, had already gone to 
roost. 

Nina showed her aunt out of the room ; — 
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listened to her retreating foot-fall ; then care- 
fully locked and bolted the door. 

Almost blushing with shame, she cast a 
hurried glance under the bed ; she peeped be- 
hind the window-curtains. She made a general 
survey of nooks and comers, and came back at 
last rubbing her hands, and breathing freely. 

Yet two minutes and she was in the arms of 
the already unconscious Juliet. 

The company in the hall were bewildered 
the notes of the violin grated in every ear. — 
Dancing became impracticable. Conversation 
was carried on in ominous whispers. 



III. 



Twelve o'clock had struck. The fire burned 
still. The lamp shone wan and faint. The two 
girls lay grouped in each other's arms. 

Girls have a pectdiar talent for grouping. 
Arms and necks, all the soft limbs of the young 
creatures, were coiled and twined together, as 
if they lay for models of the graces. 

The warmth of their young blood was dif- 

d5 
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fused all over the room^ and the fragrance of 
their breiith. Their cheeks glowed in contact 
and their lips were glued to each other. Both 
were quiet ; but whilst one was many fathoms 
deep in the sleep of blessed innocence^the other's 
eyes glared uneasy and fitful, as if constantly on 
the watch for coming terrors. Poor Nina was 
game to the last. She would not fear, would 
not believe ; she only cursed the morbidness of 
her fancy. 

*' "What ?" she said, " ghosts from the grave 
to do homage to the Lily hand of Bimini V* 
^Tis conscience maketh cowards of us all ; and 
what did her conscience reproach her with ? 
The heart-ache forsooth, some silly fop declared, 
the sight of her gave him ? — ^Had she broken 
any man's heart with unkindness ? 

Ha, ha ! It was all the work of weariness, 
of illusion. 

And yet-^the ball-scene ! Was that also a 
freak of the imagination ? Mere jugglery ? — 
That sudden discoloration of her fingers — was 
any one present aware of it ? 

Could spectres haunt us in the midst of a 
crowd ? 
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With these reasonings she strove to soothe 
herself^ she attuned her mind to repose and 
security. *' After all," she concluded, '* Juliet 
was there." 

* The presence of an infant — nay of a lap- 
dog — ^is enough to allay the uneasiness arising 
from vague supernatural fears. That poor 
sleeping, defenceless being broke through the 
awfulness of Nina's solitude. She pressed the 
little bed-fellow in her iarms, and the storm in 
her bosom subsided. 

The heightened color in her face ; the veil 
lowering on her eyes, the flutter and chaos of 
her tiboughts, were hailed by her as symptoms 
of incipient somnolency. 

She disengaged herself from the too close 
embrace of her little friend : buried her face in 
her "^pillow, and composed her limbs to their 
liabitual ease. 

Her manoeuvres, however slight and care- 
ful, did not fail to produce analogous movements 
on the part of the clinging girl. Her little 
hands both of which were twined round Nina's 
right, with all the fervour of sisterly tenderness, 
at once relaxed ; and the arm of the latter, thus 
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disengaged, was thrown fondly over the child's 
neck, so that the hand was hanging out in the 
air, almost outside the bed. 

At this same moment, the released hand 
was clasped in another's. The sepulchral cold 
again crept from the finger's ends to the yerjr 
heart's blood. Once more the earthy touch of a 
dead man's lips left its mark on the dimples of 
the "Lily of Rimini." 

This time Nina, though only half in her 
senses, was more on he;r guard. 

She rushed from her place; darted from 
tnebed,and,as her eye forthwith directed itself to 
the fatal door — that door she had so diligently 
secured — once more, by some imperceptible 
impulse, it seemed to fall to^ following the in- 
visible intruder in his retreat. 

W e have described Nina de Lanii as a high- 
mmded, stout-hearted girl. Yet the reader will 
have some difEculty to credit the daring feat 
we are about to record. 

By a degree of elasticity and presence of 
mind rare in a hero, she rose superior to her 
first stress of dismay. She seized the lamp with 
unquailing hand :— with a steady step she made 
for the door. 
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She was never able to describe whether it 
then stood open^ or how she opened it. By an 
unconscious act of yolition, the door yielded to 
her touchy and she found herself on the outside. 

Outside^ all was stilly and dark and lonely. 
The buzz of the revellers from the state apart- 
ments were faint^ stifled by distance. 

The Professor's Villa was a straggling man- 
sion^ all on one floor* Nina's chamber^ the best 
spare bed-room^ opened into a square landing. 
The door on the right led to the drawing and 
banqueting apartments, and from these the hum 
of confused voices was audible. On the oppo- 
site side was a long gallery, and at the termina- 
tion of this, a door loomed ominously in the 
distance. 

Nina stepped out into the landing. Only 
for two or three days an inmate of the house, 
she was unacquainted with its topography; 
The dark door she had perhaps perceived, but 
reasonably enough, she thought it only led to 
the offices. She now allowed herself to be 
guided by instinct. She crossed the landing, 
and darted into the unknown corridor. 

The objects around danced and swam before 
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her eyes. The door at the end of the gallery 
seemed to swing on its hinges : and when the 
venturous girl reached it^ she found it ajar. 

There was a short pause. A qualm of irre- 
solution sickened her at heart. The cold wind 
moaned all the time along the dismal corridor. 
The lamp shook in Nina^s hand. 

Once more she rallied : with her bare foot 
she pushed open the door. She stood within 
the threshold. 

The floor was strewn with sand, which 
grated under her feet. The walls were bare, 
dank ; a long table, covered by a white cloth, 
stood in the middle. 

The girl went up to it. She lifted up the 
sheet. The shrunken features of the dead were 
grinning before her. 

She was in the Professor's dissecting room. 
The corpse of aman in the prime of youth lay 
there. It came nameless to the house, merely la- 
belled No. 373, from the hospitaL Busy with his 
festive preparations. Professor Mascagni had not 
even had time to pay a visit to the " subject '* 
in his laboratory. Subsequent inquiries led to 
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no result as to the name or condition of the 
dead youth : he was a stranger in the town ; 
had been found drowned in the river ; had been 
in vain exposed for identification for three days^ 
at the Morgue of the Hospital. 

Happy and young, Nina de' Lanzi had 
never before looked on the solemn aspect of 
death. She gazed at it in speechless fascination. 
In her startled fancy the body seemed instinct 
with life : it breathed : its chill breath reached 
her : the lips quivered —they glowed, yet, with 
the voluptuousness of the kiss they had stolen. 

A piercing shriek, a heavy fall on the floor, 
soon caused a rush firom the alarmed revellers 
in the hall. Nina revived after a few minutes ; 
but her entire recovery from the ghastly scene 
was the work of years. 

Two of these were spent with her mother, 
at Bimini, ' ere she felt suf&cient strength to 
stand up at the altar, to utter the solemn vows 
which were to bind her to the fortunate Lorenzo 
da Bizzo. 

Even in that occurrence, a misgiving, as if 
the warm hand which clasped hers might sud- 
denly be superseded by the icy fingers of death. 
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irresistibly crept to her heart. Deadly paleness 
stood on her cheeks, and she glanced uneasily 
around. But two years' Christian burial had, 
as it seems^ cooled the posthumous admiration 
of the dreaded No. 373^ and the bestowal of the 
" Lily Hand " was suffered to go through with- 
out further interruption. 

Even after many years of wedded lifci 
Nina's hand — we will not venture to say how it 
lay hid under the blankets — was never again 
exhibited to the world ungloved. 

Now, who was No. 373 ? An utter stranger ? 
An unknown suitor ; a disregarded or a jilted 
lover ? 

Mysteries of Young Lady's heart ? — Who 
will venture to read them aright ? 



AMOTJMSOLA. 



ANGUISSOLA. 



" A mother is a mother still- 
The holiest thing aliye." 



ScBNB. — A garden on the banks of the Trebbia, three milee 
above PiacemOf North Italy, 

Five years of squalor and misery ! Five years • 
of dreary nighty immitigated^ unbroken — ^the 
long eclipse of the soul ! 

With the howls and yells ringing still in his 
ears^ and the stolid laughter^ and the gnashing 
of despair^ the maniac breaks forth from the 
lazar house. With the tattered vestments hang- 
ing on his limbs^ the bondman's livery, the 
parti-colored garb of the outlaw of reason. 

With the stripes at the wrists where the 
hand-cuffs had fretted^ with the wales on the 
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back where the lash had smitten — the lash, the 
panacea of mental infirmity ! 

With all the evidence of that degrading con- 
finement; with the painful sense as if of a 
hideous dream — ^Anguissola walks forth, with 
the exulting cry : — 

*' Wide awake, now— a free man. God is 
good^^a sane man ! 

" Give you joy, Luigi Uberto Anguissola ! 
You breathe again : you have broken your 
chains asunder. Only yesterday an inmate of 
the darkest cell in the Faolotti ;* to day tree as 
air, blithe as a lark, quite a bird in the bush I 

''In the bush; on the green hills of old; 
beside your native stream ; amidst the bowers 
of the Villa Fulchieri ; on Marina's footsteps — 
breathing the air she breathes 1 

God is great! God is merciful! He sharpens 
the madman's cunning; he lulls his keeper's 
vigilance. He guides the wanderer's steps — 
bears up the weary in his toil. The. ways of 
the Lord are wonderful I 

'' Yonder, under that roof, Marina is resting. 

* TheConTent of San Francesco diPaola, now the Bedlam, at Parma. 
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Here stands Luigi Uberto Anguissola — the run- 
away maniac ! Yet a few minutes and they 
will be face to face ! 

She sleeps, fearless^ remorseless. Oblivion, 
tenfold deeper than very madness, re-assures 
her, buries the past. In the stillness of her 
chamber, within the strong hold of her wedded 
home, she deems herself safe, beyond reach of 
God's vengeance and mine ! 

*' Be it so ; fair Lady, sleep on, and light be 
your slumbers. Five years long have I looked 
forward to this meeting. I can afford to wait 
a few minutes. 



" A tidy place, this Villa Fulchieri ! greatly 
improved, too, of late, meseemeth. A man of 
taste and understanding the new owner, that's 
evident. 

" The new owner ! The old place has 
changed its name, I dare say. Villa Fulchieri 
— ^Villa Anfossi : —and the coat-of-arms on the 
gateway altered also. Wherefore not? The 
estate must acknowledge the right of its lord. 
Lucky dog ! 
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''Marina's arbour^ her work-table, her 
chair. Hallowed ground ! Ha ! ha ! — Sit you 
down Signor Luigi Uberto. — Thank you ! 



''Sweet morning breeze! Unspeakably 
sweet, after five years's wallowing in the dust 
and litter of a dungeon. Wheugh ! 

Hail, thou golden Trebbia ! Old roarer, 
proud of the crumbling rocks thou roUest down 
from the Appennine. Bless you, you old pop- 
lars, nodding your welcome from your lofty 
crests. I am well, pretty well, I thank you — 
quite well, considering. I have been shame- 
fully used, you know, shockingly used : I have 
been mad, too, — they say— mad, you under- 
stand, frantic mad. Hang me if I believe one 
word of it, though ; No madder than I am now, 
God help me ! 



"^Yes, sir, it was here. On this identical 
chair she was seated. It was on a summer 
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cyening, the thirteenth of July, five years ago. 
The hills beyond the river were purpled by the 
beams of the sun setting behind. These lawns 
and shrubs, and yonder wave bathed in the rich 
tints of this same prismatic sky. The spires of the 
town glittered afar off, above the foliage of the 
grove; all earth was silent, even as a bride 
awed by the approach of the wedding night 

'' Marina sat languidly in her chair, and I, 
fond fool, knelt at her feet. 

'* Now, pray, hear me out : for you must 
see justice done, and retribution. You must 
be judge and umpire between us. 

'' There had been, you may imagine, a deal 
of trash and nonsense spoken on both sides. We 
were old acknowledged lovers, and her mother's 
consent was not wanting. 

" A golden cross hung by a black ribbon 
round her neck. Marina was as pious as she 
was gentle — ^purer, holier than the angels of 
Hght. 

'^ She took the cross from her bosom, kissed 
it; then she passed it over my head, and her 
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lips, quivering with love and devotion, rested 
on mine. 



'' The Keepers at Bedlam never took that 
bauble from me. You see it. 



" It was more than betrothment — it was a 
sacrament. The symbol of salvation was given 
as a pledge of love. 

*' Three days later, Marina was forsworn. 
Three months later, Coetantino Anfossi led her 
to the altar. 

Poor Marina ! and she sleeps undisturbed 1 
She bargained with the priest ; made her peace, 
as ' she fancied, with God. She confessed — 
took the sacrament on the eve of her wedding. 
Father Damiano, the Jesuit, absolved her, 
called down Heaven's blessing on her. 

" The shallow hypocrite ! as if the Devil 
could not see through^ a sophism. Bepentance I 
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remission ! and is Reparatioic forgotten ? You 
open and close Hetaven's gates> — you fiends ! 
And this lon^ hour of anguish that tore my 
heart fibre from fibre, that Leated my reason, 
that robbed me of God's own blessed air and 
lights and levelled me with the brutes — will 
God overlook that ! 



'' Father Damiano, the meddlings scheming 
villain! 

Not two hours ago, I had my hand on his 
throat. 

Ha, ha» ha ! who is safe from the maniac's 
gripe ? I glided into the cloister, stood on the 
door of his cell, by his bedside. 

He also slept. They all sleep ! My eyes 
alone never close — dry, fiery, throbbing inces- 
santly ! 



*' Damiano, the cowled pander ! And his 
words were holy writ bpth with mother and 
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daughter : — ' Beware of free thinkers^ aban- 
doned libertines^ never seen at mass, never 
kneeling to the confessional ! Costantino An- 
fossi is pious and meek 1 Submissive, timorous* 
What avail loftiness of genius and daring of 
heart ? — too often the mere glare of the fire- 
brand, of Hell !' 

" Well spoken. Sir Priest ! Be it even 
according unto your will; — and the meek, 
lowly youth is promoted into the seventh heaven 
of bliss — Marina's bosom — and the firebrand is 
cast into Bedlam ! 

" ITie needy, puny, sneaking adventurer ! 
The Jesuit's own darling, Anfossi. Father- 
Confessor thrusts his own creature into the 
good graces of mother and daughter. Make 
room for the pet lamb — ^the pet lamb of the 
the Church ! Boom in your house and home, 
old Lady ! Boom in your heart and arms, 
young one I — Lord of all he surveys! The 
humble shall be exalted I 



* TixoKATO— the ne plui ultra of leligiouf perHeetlon in the esti- 
metioii of the ItaJiaa prieethood. The word wai originally a holy 
one— 4t denoted Ibar of the Lord. Now it ia fear of the Deril. It 
haa deiSed eowaidloe in Itii^. « 
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"Be it so. Damiano— Anfossi— all below^ 
contempt. I stain not my vengeance on thenK 
But Marina ? 



*' She will be here anon. God is mighty ! 
What a meeting ! The madman and his de« 
stroyer ! The madman ! The sight alone will 
kill her ! Yes! — ^let her look on her own work. 
The blow she has dealt recoils on her own 
head! 

"The madman! Ha, ha! I have heard 
chem call me by that name till I have forgotten 
all others. I am mad — I have been mad — ^be- 
cause, forsooth, I broke in upon their wedding, 
and collared the traitor priest at the altar ! An 
odd freak, I must say. I wonder what possessed 
me ! 

" That same night I slept in jail at Piacenza ; 
on the following in the mad-house at Parma. 
How it all comes back into my mind. A horrid 
dream, all that, God of mercy ! 

'* But now, who is the insane here ? Debtor 
or creditor ? I, who claim sutisfaction or she 

E 
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who has forgotten the awfiil sores yet open 
between ns, and lulled herself into treacherous 
security ? 



*' Presently she'll be here ! Why can I not 
hush up my heart into calm expectation ? She 
cannot escape me. What protection can her 
craven husband and her menials afford her? 
Even were they backed by the whole host of 
Loyola ! 

" Mine — ^mine at last. I hold her ! Five 
years of hell — torture, and only one hug of 
revenge ! 



"Hal I said it. I knew her habits too 

well. Open flies her bed-room blind. 

Burst, break, my heart, but be still. It is her ! 

** The white-robed creature — the morning 
star — up with the lark — fair, mild-faced, as 
when pure of my life's blood ! 
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" Not now — ^not for Heaven's heritage ! I 
am not prepared. I cannot thus suddenly face 
her. Away, Away, Luigi Uberto ! In the 
thicket, under-ground— anywhere out of her 
sight I 



" Crush thy emotions, faint-heart — stifle thy 
throbs. She hears thee : the instincts of her 
own heart reveal thee. 

" Quiet and quieter — ^not a pang, not a gasp. 
God, I thank thee ! Now I am myself again. 
What, now ! was I not here for this ? Was I 
not here for her ? 



'' She kneels — restS'^hides her face in her 
hands, dush ! she prays. 

" Bight, Marina— thou needest God's mercy. 
JIow can'st address Him ? What say for thy- 
self? 

" God has judged thee : he has burst my 
fetters, brought me into thy presence. How 

b2 
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did I get loose ? I shudder to think of it. 
There was a struggle ; my keeper's grasp 
slackened — ^I was free. 

" Bloodshed, perhaps ? If so, on thy head 
be it, thou perjurer ! 



*' Oh, the balmy unction of the church — 
absolution ! Not a Une, not a furrow of care or 
remorse on that seraphic countenauce. My 
humane doctor in the insane-cell spoke truth. 
This woman's brow is as unruffled as the new- 
born babe's. There she sits, blessed in the 
consciousness of her superhuman loveliness. 
Who shall force his dart through the adamantine 
temper of that angelic panoply ? Who would 
blast or scathe the fairest of God's works ? 

"Anguissola, have you not loved; and wor- 
shipped at this shrine ? Have you not pressed 
that sacred form in your arms ? Have not those 
lips murmured love's words on your lips? 
What are five years — ^nay, five ages — of anguish 
and terror, to one of those instants of supreme 
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bliss ? Have not men forfeited their souls for 
one fleeting trance of happy lore ? Bartered^ 
their birthright of Paradise against but one 
smile of a frail being like this ? 

" Weigh good with evil, Luigi Uberto. Be 
all remembered or all forgottten. Dwell not 
too morbidly on the enormity of this woman's 
sin. 

'^ Forgive — ^nay, -crave her forgiveness ! 

''For thy contemplated sacrilege, kneel 
and sue for forgiveness ! 



" God IB just. It is by God's hand, not 
mine that this woman is struck. It is God's 
will. I am but a blind instrument of God's 
iron fatality. 

Can you see but a shade of uneasiness on 

that serene face ? A twinge of doubt in that 

ineffiible look of pharisaic self-satnlMition ? 

Would you believe it ? This woman so fresh 

and so fair, so calm and so mild, looking so 

eagerfy on this gorgeous breaking of mom — 

i8 
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inhaling with such ebriety this rayishing frag- 
rance of spring— surveying the works of the 
Creator with as much grateful devotion^ as if 
they had sprung from chaos for her own ex- 
clusive delight: this woman— so tender^ so 
lofty — ^has taken God's name in vain. She has 
murdered a man's soul. 

^'She must see me. Further than that I 
know not: I shall abide by God's own inspi- 
ration at the moment — the God that led me 
here. But see me she must. She must be put 
to the test of Medusa's head. She made me 
the monster I am. Let her bear, as she can, 
the glare of the madman's eye. 






'^ The stillness of her countenance angers 
me. It rouses all the storm in my bosom. 
There she sits — the picture of innocence slum- 
bering in the coils of the snake. 

" Wake up, Marina, wake up ! The mad- 
man is three strides from thee — blood- 
stained, ghastly,— his brain feverish from long 
fast and unrest. The tiger is ready for a spring. 
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He tarries only from wantonness of watching 
his prey^ of slaking his heart's thirst in leisurely 
anticipation of the coming feast. 

Woe to thee^ "Woe to thee, Marina ! Every 
second's delay adds to the intensity of his rage ! 

" What ! rising already ?— going ? — Ho, 
ho ! my Lady, not so soon. A word with 
you — on such easy terms, we part not. 



*' But stay, — ^who comes ? Marina is not 
going : only rising to meet a new comer. 

'' Ha I a mother, too ? Is that thy own, that 
fair-ringleted chUd? — Her own image: An- 
fossi's child and her own ! 

" Ida !" she called her. Sweet little Ida ! 
Are children bom so lovely now- a- days. How 
long is it, now, since an in&nt's smile lighted 
on my eyes ? Anguissola, too, the loadstone of 
all children ! 



" I have it now. The sword of God's jus- 

b4 
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tice has found her yulnerable side. Marina, 
thou shalt live ^but I must have the child. 

The child, the child shall make amends. It 
is owing to thee alone if a father's name is never 
to greet my ear. Ida shall be my own. 

'^ The world is wide, and it has rest and 
refuge for the demented fugitiye. 

'^ Thy daughter shall be safe — ^happy with 
me. Away from priests, away from priest^ 
ridden bigots, will I bring her up. I will never 
curse thee, never name thee in her hearing. 

*^ 1 shall leam to forgive— she to forget thee. 

'^ There is a home, a husband, a whole host 
of friars for thee. Thou canst well spare that 
one child. 

'' See how fondly, how playfrdly, the little 
thing hangs on her neck. It seems fiendish 
refinement to snatch the sweet bud from the 
parent stem. It is, however, less than retribu* 
tion. " 

"Cling dose to your mother, sweet Ida! 
It is your last embrace. Bough will be your 
nurse, henceforth^ and hard will be your couch: 
but the caresses of the one will be unalloyed by 
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guilt ; and the latter will be sheltered from the 
thunder which involves the offirpxing in the 
parent's fate. 

*' She is off— the dear infant ! — eager in her 
chase of the butterfly. Her mother's eye is 
averted — downcast. A tear is trembling- 
lingering on the Ud. 

'' It is the epicurean tear of a heart brimful 
with happiness. 



€€ 



Speed thy flighty golden insect^ and God 
direct thy wing. Behold! away roams the 
child — wider and wider — ^Heaven be blessed !— 
out of her mother's sight. 

''Now hither, hither, round the thicket» 
deep in she dives amongst the bushes. 

''Hitherward, hitherward, rustles the little 
foot-tread. 

** One more step-^another. 

*' The cygnet is in the hawk's talons, and 
the swan dozes on its danger. 
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*' Nay, you little screamer, you shall not t 
your guardian's kisses shall smother your faint 
alarm cry. 

*' Hush, little Ida ; sweet Ida, away ! Away 
with your new friend, your new parent. It is 
early times for you to become a wanderer upon 
earth. Farewell, home ; farewell — no, call her 
not mother. 



Here on the river-side — on the borders of 
the grove. — Here let us rest.— Mine, now, 
sweetest child, you are mine own. Embrace 
me : only one of those caresses that vile woman 
usurped from me. Do you not know me ? Am 
I not your own Luigi Uberto ? Hush, darling, 
hush I 

*' See ! a toy for you : pretty is it not ? And 
you shall have many more if you are a good 
girl. There, thus 1 throw it round your neck. 
Never mind how it came into my hands ; ask 
no questions — it is your own. One day you 
will leam how to prize it. I, myself, valued it. 
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once^ oh, more than the whole world put 
together! Be it your plaything now. *TwiD 
be a pledge of eternal happinesss hereafter. 
And if it ever passes into another's possession — 
if ever you bestow your hand and heart with 
it 

'* God in Heaven ! The child is dying — 
dying with affiight. The sudden seizure, my 
haggard looks^her stifled shrieks — 

'•She is distraught— she dies — she dies in 
my arms ! 

" God in Heaven ! was this the vengeance 
I was destined to accomplish ? Were my chains 
broken only to make me a child-slayer ? 



" Oh yes, yes, breathe again ! — come to thy 
senses, sweet thing! Open thy eyes, Ida, 
though they never again may light upon me. 



<s 



Live, only live ! 
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And now, back, poor trembler ;— back, 
then, you silljr thing! There, there, haste 
back to your mother ; bid her live ! bid her 
lire I For thy sake, I spare her. 

'' God himself strikes not where innocence 
shields !" 



Only two days later, Anguissolawas returned 
to his melancholy asylum at the Paolotti, from 
whence he came out no more. 

Frantic with terrof , the released child ran 
to bury her face in her mother^s bosom. 

Marina saw the cross-*-her love token to a 
long lost one^-glittering on her daughter's 
breast. She recognised it. A shudder of hor* 
ror ran through all her veins. 

On the morrow, the pious wife deposited 
that memento- of her earliest affection into the 
trusty hands of Father Damiano. 



MARCELLA. 



IS 



MAECELLA. 



''^ti ntin I 9a^, ^w W Colrten v* 



I. 

There are one hundred and fifty stalls in the 
great coW'^house at Gainago^ and not one is un- 
tenanted. Stable-bojns^ milk-maidsj and dairy- 
men are in constant attendance ; men and 
beasts equally engaged in the manufacture of 
Parmesan cheese. 

The stable itself is a master^piece of archi- 
tecture. It has a central nave and two aisles^ 
like any Gothic minster. Its lofty roof rests on 
five-and-seventy massive pillars, on either side. 
Between every two pillars one cow has her 
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home. All along the stalls^ from behind^ there 
are minor alleys for the passage of the cattle. 
The middle avenue, never trodden by quad- 
rupeds, is paved with bricks, and so carefully 
swept, that the Lombard boor declares himself 
ready, at any time, to eat his Indian porridge off 
the floor. During the winter months that cen- 
tral nave, or by whatever name the main walk 
may be designated, is converted into a magni- 
ficent saloon, and answers the manifold purposes 
of a common workshop, a lounge, and assembly- 
room for the villagers. 

The establishment at Gainago belongs to 
an order of things which is daily becoming 
obsolete in Italy, since the abolition of the law 
of primogeniture has given rise to an indefinite 
division of property. The lands of this exten- 
sive estate are in possession of a wealthy Bene- 
dictine monastery ; but they were given out to 
a farmer on a long lease of five-and-twenty 
years, renewable at pleasure, and transferable 
to his family and heirs. Farmer Campanini 
had, in fact, died years since, and the manage- 
ment of his vast enterprise devolved on his 
widow, a tall, commanding person, to whose 



• ^w^ ^^ imt^m^sttmm^^ 
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qualification for empire the " good memory" of 
her husband might bear ample witness. 

For the rest^ the agricultural system at 
Gainago was sufficiently simple and uniform. 
Scarcely one-tenth of the whole estate was tilled^ 
and this merely as a home fields intended to 
supply the labourer with bread and polenta. 
The rest was one wide-stretching meadow. 
Those prodigious Lombard flats^ aided by a 
well-contrived system of irrigation^ )rield three 
and even four crops of hay yearly. Manuring 
in winter, mowing in ^summer, constitute the 
whole extent of field labour. The great busi- 
ness of the farm is in-doors. The cow-house 
and dairy absorb all attention, besides the scanty 
produce of the mulberry-trees, long rows of 
which, miserably gnarled and stunted, and 
utterly stripped in early spring, hem the borders 
of the prairies, in dull, monotonous nakedness. 

Altogether, this district is far, indeed, from 
answering the glowing picture the mere name 
of Italy never fails to conjure up to liie reader*8 
imagination. The manners of the peasantry, 
however, are not far removed from patriarchal 
6implicity,and, on a fine October morning, when 
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the cattle wind leisiirely along the foot-path^ 
every blade of grass glittering with dew^ every 
leaf of the poplar branches blushing with its 
autumn tints, and the tiuMing bell of " The 
Lady of the Herd/'* keeping time with the rus«- 
tic strains of cowherds and milk-maids, even 
the landscape around is not without its peculiar 
charms. Its very tameness and evenness give 
it an air of ineffable repose. " For man's neg- 
lect we love it more." There is no villa in 
sight with its tawdry verandah, its trumpery 
arbour or summer-house— no tampering with 
nature— no painting and patching, none of the 
pitiable toilette tricks to set off her homely 
attire. 

But it is not in their summer avocations that 
we purposed to study the manners of the hum- 
ble inhabitants of Gainago. We will see them 
at home — their common home, the cow-house. 
Their private huts, kitchens^ and dormitories 
are mean and squalid enough. They care not 
for that, nine months out of the twelve the open 
air is their element. During the short, but 

• "La donna deUa T<»nna.**-^DAKn. 
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sharp winter season they gather together in the 
stables. These are a kind of dub-hoosej the 
conveniences and luxuries of which reconcile 
them to the meanness and wretchedness of their 
lodgings. 

Tte winter is cold in North Italy., whatever 
poets may say to the contrary, and fuel is 
scarce. Hie genial warmth of his cattle makes 
up to the Lombard boor for the want of fire- 
side c<»nfort The household merges into the 
community; domestic afifection expands into 
social cordiality. 

II. 

Here they are : all of them. The whole of 
Gbdnago, above two hundred souls, one happy 
&mily; from the Oasaro, or head-dairyman, 
well to do in the world, who attends mass of a 
Sunday in aU the consequence of a long-tailed 
coat and double watch-guard and seals, down 
to the cow-boy, whose home is a hole in the 
hay-loft 

The parish-priest, the surgeon, and other 
dignitaries of the place, nay, the dowager queen 
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• 

of the farm herself, with her strapping boy, 
fresh from college, will occasionally grace 
the Veglia, or village-wake, with their presence. 
The country people, however, thankful as they 
profess themselves to be for the honour intended, 
are only at ease by themselves. It is only when 
released from the crushing condescension of the 
" great folk,'' that the spindles twirl lustily and 
the peals of laughter ring merrily. 

The peasant of Lombardy, whatever may be 
said of his southern brethren, is never idle him- 
self, never countenances idleness in his family 
circle. Confined to his stables by three feet of 
snow, he is busy at his tools or at basket-work ; 
and as to his females, the sun in all its round 
path sees no more inveterate spinners. A stray 
fiddler or piper may for once or twice in a 
year make its way into the cow-house and create 
a passing sensation by a few notes out of his 
crazy instrument. One of the light-heeled 
couples may be enticed into a step or two of 
the stately Monferrina* The spectators, how- 
ever, need not ''look on with their hands," 
(their own phrase), and even the performers 

• A grMefal dance, ori^nally ftom the yine-eUd hiUf of Hon ramBATO . 
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are soon reminded tliat life is " all work and 
no play." 

Eyes do not spin, however, nor do tongues 
knit, nor do the mysteries of basket-weaving 
call forth the faculties of the mind and heart to 
any considerable extent. Talking goes on 
briskly, therefore, all the while, and talkers are 
in great demand; grave talk and small talk, 
with a considerable amount of bantering and 
jeering, ogling and flirting. 

A spindle will also fall to the ground now 
and then (not but that is voted a very naughty 
trick by the matrons), a spindle wiU fall from a 
careless spinster just as naturally, as accidentally, 
as a cambric handkerchief, or ivory fan is 
dropped at Almack's. There will be a scuffle 
among the rustic swains, striving to pick it up, 
and a pretty compliment paid in the act of 
handing it to the artful coquette. A spindle 
thrice dropped to the same individual is a mark 
of preference very remarkable indeed. 

For the rest, the absence of mystery renders 
love and courtship tolerably insipid among 
these primitive people. '' Love, smoke and—" 
(I beg the reader's pardon) '' and itch admit of 
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no concealment " is the proverb amongst them. 
Declared lovers are incontinently left to them- 
•selves. The dullest of companions to any body 
else. 

Young people licensed to '' speak " (diat is 
the Italian for love-making) to each other^ 
play any thing but a conspicuous part at a vil* 
lage wake. Professional talkers^ story-tellers, 
and crackers of good round jokes, alone com- 
mand a respectful attention : travelled people 
above all, pedlars, itinerant musicians, jobbing 
mechanics, 

Crainago is only eight miles £rom Parma, 
and yet not one out of a hundred among its 
simple indwellers have stretched their observa- 
tions so far. The vast majority hardly ever 
ventured beyond the limits of the parish. It is 
not so much poverty, perhaps, not so much 
hard assiduous work, as apathetic, unenter- 
prising stolidity that roots them, like trees, to 
the spot where they grow. It is the BifolcOf 
or drover's business, to take the cattle to mar- 
ket The casaro has to go to town twice a 
month to settle scores with his mistress. The 
fagging journeyman has no holiday, and if ever 
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unemployed, he is too happy to eteetch himsdf 
on the grass in the shade, and giye the world 
and its toils and cares to oblirion. 

The mountaineer in the Appennines is a 
wide-awake and stirring being. He under- 
takes his pilgrimages to the shrine of Fontanel- 
lato where he manages to combine trade with 
devotion, or he hires himself out in the maremma, 
or in Corsica., and acquires information even as 
he turns an honest penny, by his yearly rounds. 
But the bumpkin of the plain is dead to curi- 
osity ; and the talk at the veglia ministers quite 
enough to such thirst for knowledge and love 
of adventure as may harbour in his dull brain. 
There is a guardia ccmpestre, or rural constable 
here at Gainago, a weather-beaten, awfally 
scarred veteran, who has, as he expresses it, 
" been at the fire " under Napoleon in Ger- 
many and Eussia, though for what reason, or in 
whose pay,, he never was at the trouble to 
ascertain. He is an oracle, however, with his 
warlike exploits ; his prodigious recitals are 
stored up in an awful jumble in the noddles of 
the gaping rustics, and their southern imagina- 
tion works at those incongruous materials, till 
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it rears a fabric that would pat the most 
gorgeous castles of chivalrous miastrelsy to the 
blush. 



III. 



It was this worthy who acted now as an 
orator. It was on a brisk, frosty night, in the 
Christmas season, and the peasants had all 
drawn up in one speechless group around him. 
All the hemp in the distaffs was used up ; the 
stock of osier waxed low ; the four wicks in the 
brass lamps burnt dim. Midnight was almost 
striking, and no one gave the signal to break 
up- The gtmrdia was at the climax of his story. 

'' It was as light as noon, I tell you," quoth 
the narrator, with his fist clenched, and eyes 
glistening ; '^ the moon shone in its full, and I 
was never so wide awake in my days. It stood 
by the side of Micco's grave, and looked the 
very image of my poor comrade as he used to 
lay by my side at the bivouac fire !" 

Old Micco, the fowler, as his towns-folk by 
courtesy called him, an arrant poacher, an irre- 
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claimable character^ ever since he had come 
back from the wars^ had met with an untimely 
end in a nocturnal affiray with the gamekeepers 
in the ducal park or " woods " at Colomo. Out 
of charity^ his native parish of Gainago had dug 
him a grave and raised a red cross to his 
memory ; an act of kindness which the spectre 
of the departed did not fait to acknowledge by 
sundry antics and gambols on the green sward 
of the cemetery. It was an encounter with this 
troublesome neighbour that the guardia was 
now treating his village friends with. 

^' He seemed to melt away in thin mist^ as 
I gazed," he continued, " and he became white 
all over, whiter than the sheet in the rector's 
yard hard by, aiid it grew taller and taUer as he 
withdrew, and I saw the moonbeams pass 
through the hollow sockets of his eyes/' 

Here the ghost-seer's narrative was inter- 
rupted by a merry ringing laugh. 

** Mercy on us !" ejaculated a young eonta- 
dina, a tidy -looking lass with a smart cap and 
smooth apron, '' and it was the rector's grey 
mare after all, I dare say." 
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This sceptic explanation of the terrific vi- 
sion was received with no favourable mnrmur. 

*^ The rector^s old mare has been dead these 
three months !" '' Mortal mares' eyes give no 
passage to the rays of the moon ! '* " The Cam^ 
po Santo is haunted — ^notorious fact — ^has been 
so jfrom time immemorial ! '* " The monk with 
two heads!" **The lady with gory locks!'* 
" Old Micco^ the fowler !" " No man's bones, 
it is proved, find rest in a bloody grave ! " 

Old Micco's ghost was oneof the religions 
of the place ; it was a phantom of recent date. 
The good rustics would 'put up with no joke on 
the subject. The two-headed monk himself was 
hardly a safer theme for merriment, and the 
profane damsel could hear some half-muttered 
observations about ''town-bred impudence," 
and '' forward minxes wiser than their elders," 
with which some of the venerable cronies of the 
community visited her anti-demonological pre- 
sumption. 

The town-bred girl shook her head with im- 
patience. She was a nut-brown beauty, with 
bushy ringlets, and eyes ''as large as a six- 
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pence." She had been brought up at. Parma, 
as an humble attendant on the farmer's widow, 
and had won the good will of that lady's '* strap- 
ping boy fresh from college," who had imparted 
to her not a little of his scholastic lore. She 
was now at home for the holidays. She had 
been " smoothed and varnished," the villagers 
remarked, petted and flattered in town. She 
could read and write, gave herself airs, and 
did not scruple to laugh their old fashioned no- 
tions to scorn. 

She had her abettors and partisans, never- 
the less ; none so ardent as the casaro himself, 
a widower aged fifty, who was very sweet upon 
her during his periodical visits in town, and at 
whose expense the truant girl had many a 
hearty laugh, when tete-a-tete in her studies 
with her mistress's " strapping boy fresh from 
college." 

The poor casaro had lost his sleep. That 
saucy cut of her cap, her ribbons and flounces, 
bewildered — the scent on her bushy ringlets 
inebriated him. Every month, on the recur- 
rence of his visits, Marcella's piquant large 
eyes, sent a fresh arrow through the good 

F 
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widower's fustian waistcoat^ so that had men 
been able to see tinder that particular part of 
his garment^ his heart would have been dis- 
covered bored through and through, and in as 
sad a plight as that of '* The Virgin of the seven 
Sorrows," with her seven villanous tnives 
stuck up in her boddice. 

" You are a big man, watchman," the girl 
argued, ''and a tough one. If it was old 
Micco's ghost that you met, wherefore did you 
not walk up to him with a hearty hallo ? Was 
it not your old crony ? And were you afraid 
he would bite you V* 

The gtmrdia campestre drew himself up to 
his full grenadier height, and looked down upon 
her with an air of conscious dignity. 

''You mind your flounces and furbelows, 
you pretty gay doll, will you ? Wait until your 
ill luck brings you face to face with a soul (the 
Italian for ghost), and I promise you, your 
tongue, sharp and nimble as it is, will stick to 
your throat till you can't say boh ! to a goose. 
Hoity, toity !'* he continued, in a tone of con- 
temptuous indignation, "what shall we have 
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next? Shall there be no more souls in the 
world ? Are we men, or are we heathen ? 

*' A heathen, I must be for one," retorted 
the town-spoiled beauty, *' since assuredly I ant 
no man. But if it be manly to take a midnight 
walk to the churchyard, and speak out one's 
mind to the scarecrow that frightened a big 
fellow like you out of his poor wits, by Heaven ! 
I am the one to do it.'' 

" The Lord bless us t" resounded on every 
side. ''The girl is mad!" ''Less mad than 
wicked !" and the whole parish group crossed 
themselves as fast as if the ghost itself had sud- 
denly stood up amongst them. 

" Hark'ee, my pretty wench !" again inter- 
posed the veteran. " Hark"ee — I am an old 
soldier, and have seen fire, and have been all 
but hacked to pieces by those incarnate fiends, 
the Cossacks. I am an old stager myself, and 
think little of a night stroll by moonlight, in 
discharge of my duty. I keep to the main road 
nevertheless, and as for grave-yards," he said, 
lowering his tone, and his face grew dark as he 
was speaking, " as for grave-yards, I make it a 
point to keep as wide aloof from them as old 

v2 
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Nick from the chi'istened bells on the church 
steeple. Only you see last night I came out of 
the * Bettolino,' at Colorno — and — " 

• 

*' Now is the cat out of the bag," said Mar- 
cella, with her loud laugh, ** and the flasks at 
the ' Bettolino ' had been too many for you, and 
you saw double as you made your way home." 

**Well, well, my valiant lass," said the 
watchman, with an eloquent shrug of the 
shoulders, " that is as it may be. But yonder 
is the door, and yonder across the threshsing 
floor, lies your way. We are on the stroke of 
midnight, and old Micco is beginning to rub 
his eyes, and take a turn in his bed. You make 
the trial, that's all, and if you do not hurry back 
much faster than you set out, ere you are a 
hundred rods on your way, I am content never 
to see the inside of the ' Bettolino,' never to 
skim off the oil from a wine flask again." 

*' Done !" shouted the maid. " Martin, 
mark my words ; I'll make you a sober man for 
all the rest of your life." 

" You'll set out, I dare say," retorted the 
old soldier, testily, " You'll go as far as the 
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hay-stack, and there crouch down for half an- 
hour, and then come back and tell your tale all 
your own way." 

" Ha ! say you bo ?" said the girl. •* Well, 
then, here is my spindle : whoever will go to 
the grave-yard to-morrow, at daybreak, will find 
it stuck up on the sods over old Micco's grave.'* 

There was an awful pause. The rustics 
looked at each other in .sore dismay. The old 
watchman put on a grin of incredulity and de- 
fiance. The enamoured dairyman was the first 
to recover from his stupor. 

" I'll be there at daybreak, and look for it," 
quoth he. *' I will pluck the girl's spindle from 
the old fowler's grave ; I'll bring it back from 
the churchyard ; and by all the ghosts that 
roam by night ! the brave wench that can do 
such a feat, shall not go unrewarded ; I will go 
before the priest, and claim the fair owner of 
the spindle for my own." 

" A bargain ! a match !'* cried the young- 
sters of the company, with one voice, delighted, 
in the midst of their alarms with the romantic 
turn matters were taking. " Marcella and 

f3 
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Domenico! — a match.! — ^look out for sugar- 
plums !'*• 

Marcella blushed till the colour on her 
cheeks outshone the flaming ribbons of her cap; 
for as much <^her heart as she ever was aware 
off was far away in town^ and the '^ strapping 
widow's son, fresh from college," had it in his 
keeping. He had vowed he would make a lady 
of her, some time or other, and the ambitious 
peasant-girl laughed at the pretensions of the 
mature easaro, 

Marcella was motherless. Her father, also 
a house-servant, was away with her mistress in 
town ; the parson deep in his slumbers ; no one 
present had a right to exercise any control ove;: 
her. The casaro, the most important authority 
now present, had been won over to her cause. 
She rid herself of the importtmate remon- 
strances of some of the elderly dames. She had 
offered to go, and go she must. 

She laid down her distaff, and stuck her 
spindle into her girdle. She drew up her 

• Confetti, or fngar-plunif, ar« used instead of bride-cake, all 

OTer Italj. 
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Polonaise hood oyer her head> smoothed down 
her aproQ^ and shook the ringlets off her brow. 



IV. 



As she stood up^ the old church-clock tolled 
heavily the hour. It was twelve o'clock — 
ghost-time all over the world. 

Marcella stood up^ as if that bell had tolled 
a signal ; she stalked up to the door ; turned 
round, with a wicked smile^ to take her farewell 
of the rustics, who looked at her with very long 
faces. She passed the threshold, and her foot- 
steps were soon lost in the distance. 

Outside, the night was bright and somewhat 

frosty. The moon had not yet risen. All the 

stars twinkled in the firmament, but there was 

that slight wintry haziness^ which, without 

obscuring them, seemed to remove their light 

and influence millions of miles away from the 

earth. Not a breath of wind was astir; or 

rather, none fanned the nut-brown cheek of the 

girl, as she hurried breathlessly on, but the 

loftiest summit of the bare poplar-trees were 

f4 
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seen to quiver uneasily, and there was that 
faint moan in the air, which betokens a commo- 
tion in the elements, far away in the upper 
regions. The ground was white with hoar- 
frost; and a few crisp, dry leaves cracked 
underneath her feet. 

More than once, as the brambles from the 
hedges caught hold of her trailing garment, did 
the startled girl impatiently anathematise her 
town-made petticoats, and wish herself clad in 
the less cumbrousye/^o;^ of her simpler village 
friends. 

She walked on with admirable steadiness, 
nevertheless. She looked intently before her, 
without suflfering any of the innumerable, inde- 
finable, ineffable voices of the night to divert 
her attention. A smile was on her lips ; but 
it was a dim, dismal smile ; an exaggeration of 
self-command and composure ; a putting on a 
bold face upon what was, unquestionably, a 
very hazardous game. 

For, be it remembered, poor Marcella's 
scepticism was of a very recent date. It was 
the result of petulant assurance rather than well- 
wrought conviction ; the confidence of pride, 
not of considerate valour. All along that walk 
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her spirit was in a flutter of conflicting emotions. 

" The dead never return," was the easy doc- 
trine of her young collegian in town ; and we 
may say, the agreeable manners of the instructor 
made up for the want of soundness in his argu- 
ments. But, " The dead live a life everlasting/' 
had been, from her childhood upwards, thun- 
dered from the pulpit. '' Souls are immortal, 
and God omnipotent. In his hands are the 
portals of the grave. And may they not yawn 
and give up th^ir prey, whenever it suits His 
eternal designs ? And may it not be His 
pleasure, now, to depart from the gourse of 
Nature's laws, to confound a rash girl's stubborn 
unbelief, and chastise her presumption ?" 

With these harrowing thoughts to keep her 
company, Marcella made the best of her way to 
the churchyard. 

The church of Gainago was not more than 
three quarters of a mile away from the farm- 
house. There was a short cut across the home- 
fields. This led to some extensive ruins, 
jnantled over by a thin shrubbery, and still 
thinner plantation of poplar trees. This meagre 

strip of woodland alone obstructed the view of 

F 5 
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the church. Hard by the house of worship 
stood the solitaiy parsonage ; and between the 
two edifices lay the Campo Santo, or Sagrato, 
the consecrated ground where^ 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept. 

The industry of the good pastors had long 
since encroached upon the last resting-place of. 
the departed^ and a good slice of the church- 
yard had been converted into a kitchen garden, 
fenced by a stone wall. Faithful to the horror 
the Italians everywhere evince for the relics of 
mortality, the rectors of Gainago had further 
intrenched themselves behind several rows of 
c)rpress and yew trees, which effectually screened 
their windows from the melancholy view be- 
neath, and increased thus the glooifl and desola- 
tion of the " city of the dead." 

The church itself was a crazy old fabric. It 
dated from the time when the Benedictines 
constituted an industrious community, and took 
the management of their lands upon themselves. 
In those remote ages one of their minor ceno- 
Hums was established here; and the wide- 
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strewn ruins on one side of the churchyard had 
once been their cells and cloisters. Some of 
their monumental stones^ much damaged by 
time^ were still discernible; and contrasted 
rather strangely with the rudely-carved crosses^ 
red, white, and black, with which the poorer 
rustics attempted to secure the memory of their 
dead against oblivion. 

Altogether the place was as weird and lonely 
as heart might desire ; and almost close to the 
steeple, behind the church,/in a corner by itself, 
was the dreaded red cross,under which the re- 
mains of the ill-fated Micco, the poacher, had 
been devoutly deposited. 

Marcella had left the home-fields behind 
her, she had threaded her way across the brush- 
wood with which the ruins of the cloisters were 
overgrown. A broad ditch separated them 
from the churchyard, and a narrow plank was 
thrown athwart. 

A cold shiver ran through her veins as that 
frail bridge swung and quivered beneath her 
weight. For one instant she reeled right and 
left; but, by a brave effort, she recovered her 
balance and sprang in safety ashcrc. 
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Here was the battle-field. She cast one look 
around. The ground was clear before her. 
The undulating turf, heaving with its ominous 
mounds, bristling with its hundred crosses, so 
car efully shut out on all sides from human view. 

Marcella paused : she was alone with the 
dead. The delay was involuntary. Her heart 
urged her onwards, but the limbs refused their 
office. 

She fell on her knees, She muttered a 
requiem, one of those Latin prayers which to 
the ignorant Catholic convey no meaning, but 
to which, from the very circumstance, he attaches 
all the importance of a magic spell. She rose 
with renewed energies. She pressed her hand 
on her heart and bade it be still. She then 
took the shortest walk across the ** God's acre," 
and reached the threshold of the church. She 
had to walk round it, her business being in the 
solitary corner behind the steeple. 

She glanced, as if stealthily, over her shoul- 
der. That she could not help. The vagueness 
of her danger was more demoralising than the 
actual presence of the most terrific object. She 
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felt a vague suspicion, as if the inhabitants of 
the nether world would not be satisfied with 
the advantage their intangibility gives them 
over mere flesh and blood, but must needs have 
recourse to the ungenerous stratagem of an 
assault from behind. 

There was something like uneasy trepida- 
tion as she walked round the church— a breath- 
less suspense till she reached the lonely recess. 

She came in sight at last. The ground was 
clear. With a convulsive'^grasp she drew forth 
her spindle. 

In that very emergency a loud, rattling, 
whizzing noise resounded throughout the church 
within. The crazy steeple trembled as if in 
labour. Marcella gasped for breath. It was 
only the clock about to strike the half-hour ! 

Marcella smiled bitterly. Her recovery 
from that panic had something hysterically 
wild. It was a smile of exultation and defiance. 
Her brave heart had won her the victory ! 

She stood before the solitary grave. The 
soil was bare around it. No rain of heaven had 
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power to smooth^ no blade of grass was suffered 
to mantle the turf that weighed on the male- 
factor's remains ! 

Marcella walked up to that forsaken mound^ 
and laid her hand on the cross. Anxious as 
she had hitherto been, she could not help tarry- 
ing awhile as if to enjoy her triumph. She 
turned all round, and took a deliberate survey 
ef the place. The back of the church and 
steeple, and a high fencing wall enclosed it on 
all sides. 

" The monk with two heads !" she exclaimed, 
with a sneer. ** The white lady with blood- 
streaming locks ! ha ! ha ! ha ! Toung Valen- 
tino, in town, was right, after all, and the dead 
never return !" 

With this she stooped hastily down ; she 
drove the spindle deep into the ground, right 
at the foot of the red cross. 

As she was rising to depart her dress was 
caught hold of and dragged forcibly down. 

She uttered a piercing shriek and sunk 
down insensible. 
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V. 



Her cry was heard miles off. The casaro 
heard it from the casement of his bed-room^ 
where he was making ready for his night's rest, 
and he crossed himself with pious horrbr. He 
did not sleep at all that night, but all his love 
and boding apprehension could not inspire him 
with courage to go forth to the rescue. 

On the morrow, at daybreak only, he sum- 
moned some of the stoutest rustics to his side. 
Spirits, it is a matter of faith at Gainago, have 
no power against numbers, no power by day- 
light. 

In a body they hastened to the burial- 
ground. They found Marcella deep in her 
swoon, stiffened with cold, Ijring in a heap on 
the spot desecrated by her foolhardiness. 

She had run her spindle through the skirt 
of her dress, and pinned it down to the ground. 
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MONTENERO. 



" Why art thou cast down, O my goul ! And why art 
thou disquieted within me V 



Scene.— rA« Cell No, 2\,at the Hospice of Mount St. 
Bernard, in the Pennine Alps, 

Fifteen feet by twelve. A lordly mansion, 
forsooth ! Four bare walls and a crucifix, a 
wooden bench and a pallet of straw. The per- 
fection of heremitical comforts I 

No matter ! I would not have it otherwise. 
It is the last of human abodes ; the highest, 
nighest unto heaven ; rising all alone on its 
thousand fathoms' base, with its nine months' 
winter howling at the door: and the bleak 
north wind storming round its casements with 
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the sound as if of a thousand swords clashing 
in the air ! 

Oh, the unspeakable sublimity of this Alpine 
solitude ! The limit of perpetual snows abstracts 
us from earth. The air is keen beyond endur- 
ance of mere human lungs. The voice of the 
departed mingles ^ith the rush of the waters ; 
and yon pale mists, gliding so weirdly along the 
hill sides, would make us aware that we stand 
on the threshold of the region of spirits. 



A monk of St. Bernard's ! So passeth the 
glory of the world ! Eaimondo di Montenero 
takes shelter under the cowl of St. Augustine ! 
Kaymond, the restless, the dauntless, to whose 
vague aspirations the whole distance betwixt 
Heaven and Earth was but a span — to whose 
impatience the very pulsation of English and 
American life was languid and dull ; that same 
Raymond now lays himself down in a cloister, 
in this Hospice — this way-side inn in mid-air ; 
and becomes one of this quaint brotherhood of 
men and dogs, both engaged in a humane task. 
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of which the brutes have by far the most 
important, most affecting share. 



Even so! Charles V. equally deserted 

his post after playing the world's game indif- 
ferently well. Dante, a weary wayfarer, at 

war with men and events, equally came to 
knock at a convent's gate, asking for '' Peace !" 

Even so ! we can steel our hearts against 

adversity. Keal evils are but the gymnastics of 
great souls. The weariness of apathy alone 
wastes them. 

Here I am, wrecked in a calm ! I looked 
round me — all round about. There was nothing 
in the world for me to do — ^nothing worth doing. 
I looked around me in sheer vacancy of thought: 
looked in vain for an object of existence. I 
wished to cease to be. Against the temptation 
of suicide I sought the refuge of the cloister. It 
was God's will. Life is a duty and on these 
terms alone was life to be endured. Cloistral 
seclusion was but slow self destruction ; but it 
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was free from crime^ at least — nay hallowed by 
the fondness of long established superstition. 

I haye achieyed my moral death. I haye 

pu..u.fl.eligh.<,f4"=l.-o.«7«.i«7- 
fifth year I haye abdicated my birth-right as an 

intellectual being. — I am a monk ! 

Fiye and thirty ! Midway on the journey of 
life ! And it was at this period Dante set out on 
his trans-achercntic expedition ; at this period 
Columbus was still suing in yain for an in- 
terview with Isabel of Castile. Oh ! man's 
thoughts can hardly be said to be matured a); 
fiye and thirty. 

Alas^ poor Baymond ! Old, old ! without 
energy^ without faith, without hope, at fiye and 
thirty ! 



And yet we, too, haye tasted of life. Our 
blood was also quick with the throb of youth — 
its longing, its daring. We had our own day 
of good courage and self-reliance, with Greatness 
within our reach and Fortune chained at our 
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feet. *' Man is the Maker of his own Destiny " 
was then our religion. We had only to chalk 
out our life's path, and the world would bend to 
our will. 

And was it to come to this at last ? "Was 
the boundless universe to shrink to this narrow 
stone cage ? Were all the upward yearnings 
of a lofty intellect, all the warm sympathies of 
a confiding heart, all the energies of an indomi- 
table will, to be reduced to the mumblings of a 
few Paternosters in the choir, or to a stroll over 
the hills on the track of a mastiff — ^hardly an 
auxiliary to the wondrous instinct of the 
animal ? 



See, here he comes ! My brave Bayard ! 
The noble hound, whose game is man ! 

Well, and what would you, old friend ? 
Why do you poke your cold nose between my 
hands and look up so wistfully into my face 
with your nuld, brown eyes ? 

Poor fellow! I understand, poor fellow! 
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This monastic beatitude ill suits one of your 
temper; is no more to your taste than your 
master's. You are of too warm, too generous a 
breed to crouch the live long day on a dimg- 
hill. — Well, have your way, good dog! Off 
then, let us be off, on a scramble over the 
hills — for your sake. 

Now, then ; now, my good sir, get out of 
my way* Let go the skirt of my tunic. Leave 
me alone, will you ! Allow me two seconds, 
only to tuck up this unmanly trailing garment. 
I wish St. Augustine had bethought himself of a 
less troublesome uniform. Soh ! now for my 
piked staff. Now, then, sir ; away with you ! 
Lead the way, good dog ; I'll follow. 



Gently, gently ! Do not bound so madly, 
good fellow ! I fear we shall have but a poor 
day's sport after all : at least, if it is only stray 
babes in the wood you are looking for or pil- 
grims buried under the snow. 

See ! the avalanche slumbers in its nest, 
in the glen. The air is mild as in an orange 
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grove at Sorrento. There are bright days and 
and warm, even for the monks of St. Bernard's. 
See ! the last rays of the August son has at last 
reached us ; it has, as if by magic, touched the 
very core of the granite heart of the mountain. 
The whole glacier region is heaving with un- 
wonted delight — all astir with the softening 
influence of the short genial season. The Alps 
are melting ! 



Merciful God, I thank Thee ! It is for me 
alone — and for yonder black eagle — ^that Thou 
hast created these hills — that Thou hast reared 
up these miraculous masses like so many steps 
to the foot of thy throne I 

Oh, I am indeed the Son of the Alps ! — 
Never more at home than on the brow of their 
precipices : never more alive than when drink- 
ing in the inebriating ether of their atmosphere. 

Aloft ! Aloft. What living being, man or 
brute, chamois or chamois-hunter, will dare to 
climb on my footsteps ? 
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See ! my poor Bayard gives up the chase in 
despair. He sinks overpowered at the foot of 
the rock, looking helplessly upwards, whining 
piteously. The black eagle alone still hovers 
over my head. Her wild shriek cheers the 
venturous traveller on his march. 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! noble queen of thy race ! 
Thou feelest the approach of a spirit akin to 
thine own. Like thee soaring in obedience to 
native instincts : for my eye can rest with as 
as steadfast a gaze on the disc of yon setting 
sun, as any of thy broad-winged brood ever 
did. 

Oh, the entrancing delight of mere physical 
exertion ! the proud consciousness of strength i 

As I rush from ridge to ridge with the 
swiAness of a warrior storming the enemy's 
trenches ; as I stand on the topmost cliff with 
un spent breath, with the flush of my youthfnl 
blood on my countenance ; as I brandish aloft 
this mountain*staff, which is a weapon in my 
hands, no support ; I feel as if the immortal sub- 
stance of my soul had infused itself into the body 
— ^as if it had become incarnate with my thews 
and sinews, and made these, in their turn imma- 
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terial^ invulnerable — as if the spirit had oo 
utterly charined the flesh, that I might, with 
perfect impunity, fling myself headlong from 
the dizziest summit, and bound from crag to 
crag like a gathering avalanche ! 



Great God ! what for all this ? For what 
great purpose did it please Thee to cast my 
mortal frame in steel and adamant? Where- 
fore all this mad exuberance of animal spirits ? 

Was mine the age of iron chivalry ? Are 
these the times when nations need the aid of 
giant-killers and quellers of dragons ? What 
avails muscular power given to a man in our 
days, unless he be a feller of wood and hewer 
of store ? 

Now, sec the result ! — All my combative 
restlessness, all the truculent melancholy which 
darkened the sun in my firmament may, per- 
haps, be referred to mere force of temperament. 
All the waywardness which characterised my 
more important pursuits only perhaps arose 
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from the fever that want of bodily exertion 
stirred up in my veins. 

Ail animated beings obey the same law. Is 
not my dog swayed by the same impulse ? 
Three weeks confinement to the cloister-yard 
would waste the poor brute to a shadow. But 
with him^ and with all his species^ exercise is 
an end as well as a means. A race over the 
hills procures him the blessings of a keen appe- 
tite and sound sleep. Man alone soon grows 
weary of unprofitable exertion. With us 
strength is power ; — and, for good or for evil, 
we must needs make our fellow-creatures feel 
and acknowledge it. 

There is something destructive in our most 
common place sports and amusements. Fencing, 
riding, shooting, all our gymnastics, are pre- 
paratory to the murderous employments of war 
or the chase. Field sport itself soon palls on the 
man who has attained excellence in it. 



I have had some experience of it, I flatter 

G 
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myself. I have ridden wild steeds on the 
western prairies^ in pursuit of buffalo herds. 
I haye trod on the burning sands round the 
skirts of Mount Atlas alone^ when the very 
monsters of the desert sank overpowered under 
the scourge of the African Sun ; and with every 
drop of blood glowing like molten lead in my 
veins^ I have plunged into the phill mountain- 
stream^ hardening thus my limbs by heat and 
cold, even as a sword-blade receives its temper 
at the forge. 

Of all the pleasures of the chase, the toil 
alone was my delight. Surely, no man ever ex- 
ulted in the possession of a more enduring iron 
constitution. — What of it ? When I had twice 
or three times outsped the Eed Indian in the 
race over his own hunting grounds, or when my 
Bedouin guide lagged behind, fain to seek the 
shade of his gloomy cork trees; — when, in 
short, I had stoutly asserted my superiority over 
the man of the wilderness in what he claims as 
his native element, disgust took the place of 
weariness. My mind, not yet stunned by bodily 
exhaustion, was still at leisure to long for a 
higher degree of excellence. It shrunk from 
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the contact of the hatf-brutal competitors my 
exploits had turned into the submission of won- 
derment. It pined for other fields^ — for nobler 
games — ^for that intellectual wrestling on which 
hangs the fate of ciyilized nations. 



To these I came. I brought back a &esh 
spirit in a renovated frame ; a sound mind in a 
sound body. I brought back the rare energies 
which had characterised my earliest season of 
life ; all that empire of the soul over the senses ; 
all those trans-humanating powers of abstraction^ 
that enabled me to live^ as if in a long trance^ 
beyond the boundaries of the material world. 

It was^ alas ! but for a time ; but during 
that I was equal to any effort. How many 
nights' unweary watching and meditation I How 
many weeks and months of speechless solitude ! 
Ambition seemed to multiply my existence to 
fit me for multitudinous pursuits. No branch 
of learning was too mean^ none too arduous. 
Study was for me a battle and a march. I took 
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books by storm^ even as I now climb a hill, 
without a pause, without breathing. 



Then I came into the world. Like a knight 
cased in his iron panoply, I offered battle to 
all that came in my way. Wherever I met 
exalted intellect, deep knowledge or practical 
skill, I stepped forward for a trial of strength. 
I made no mystery of my bold aspirations. 
Conscious of power, I longed to exercise it. In 
a loud voice, with an upraised brow, I urged 
my claims to the world's attention. 

Incomparable! — I bade the common herd 
fall asunder : bade them to step aside and make 
way. — I might just as well have waived these 
eternal mountains out of my path. The weak 
do not bow before superior strength in civilized 
life, as amongst wild Moors and Indians. They 
crowded together ; they joined elbows, closer 
and closer: tread them down if you will, they 
move not. They baffle your impetuosity by 
mere passive inertia. 

It was vain for me to call out. Every one 
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was engrossed by his own scheme of preferment. 
Every man's path was already laid out^ long 
since^ from eternity. Every man's mission was 
circumscribed by inflexible circumstances and 
conventionalities. Their progress was through 
dark and crooked ways, to which mere courage 
and impetuosity can afford no clue. They were 
the men of routine and intrigue. Of such is, in 
our days, the empire of the world. 



I gave up the struggle, of course, — what 
could I do ? Gave up disgusted, not defeated. 
Quiet times are no vital element for sovereign 
intellects, I concluded. — Shall Eiurope never 
tire of this soul- wearing peace ? 



From the moment I longed for a change — 
from the moment I made my rise dependant on 
extrinsic circumstances, I was lost in my own 
estimation. I was no longer the ruler of events : 
no longer my own master. 



G 3 
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The intensity of my spirit relented ; I ceased 
from labour. Like a slothful mariner I rested 
on my oars^ abiding the turn of the tide. 

I am born^ I reasoned^ too much before or 

* 

too much after my time. My lot should have 
been cast in days of tumult and strife. Revo- 
lutions and wars are the sifters of the human 
race. Dull peace is an inexorable leveller. 

Oh, for two years of open bloody warfare ! 
was now my pious wish. Oh, for a just, noble 
cause to conquer or perish in ! For a short 
season of wide-spreading fields, braying trum- 
pets, neighing steeds ! 



Why should we laugh at each other, my 
fellow men ? Each of us has his own hobby. 

For myselfy I never took up a walking stick, 
but I flourished it aloft as if it were a pike or 
a broadsword. I never urged my horse into a 
canter, but I stooped with my face on its mane, 
and waved my switch above its ears, as if ready 
to charge some imaginary square of infantry. 
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rising before my mind's eye, somewhere in the 
empty regions of space. 

A warrior's life— a warrior's death ! my 
dreams by day or night. Ever on my hobby, 
ever dashing on at fiiU speed, right against a 
forest of bristling bayonets : I shouted, I thun- 
dered ; I flashed fire from my eyes ; I lashed 
my charger's neck with the flat of my sword. 
The brave animal, like myself, possessed with 
the demon of destructiveness, bowed his head 
to the ground, tossed it up in the air, till his 
whole frame shook with the violence of his on- 
set. With one mind, with one heart, on we 
came, bounding, storming : yet two more leaps 
and his hoof would make its way on the pros- 
trate breast of the foe. 

An airy bullet brought about the crisis. I 
pressed my hand to my heart, as if suddenly 
struck by the leaden messenger of death. I 
leaped high into the air, uttered a piercing 
shriek, and was levelled with the dust of the 
field. 



I may laugh at it now ; but it was, then, no 

g4 
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laughing matter. These quixotic fancies were 
hardly to be called dreams. My lot was cast 
amongst rolUng drums and roaig cannons. 
Something had distempered my reason at the 
outset. My father, perhaps, an old yeteran, 
had been too eloquent in his tales of flood and 
field, in his recital of his hair-breadth escapes. 
The mad freaks of Ariosto's fancy, to which I 
gained access from my earliest training, may 
haye contributed to send me forth a Paladin 
into this sober world of the nineteenth century. 
But it were idle to trace the fact to its real 
causes — I must needs be a soldier ! 

Oh, men, I murmured, haye contriyed to 
ward off all hostile collision, merely to thwart 
my warlike propensities. These still waters are 
drowning me. The world puts up with the 
most galling, most glaring injustice, only to do 
me out of my appointed mission as a redresser 
of wrongs. Only for that is lying diplomacy 
still inyulnerable, and cunning kingcraft proof 
against bullets and infernal machines. 

The preyalence of peace had well nigh 
blighted my soul. I launched my curse on a 
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besotted world, — and here am I — ^a Monk of 
St. Bernard's. 



Be it known — I have been a soldier, too.— 
It was but for a short, a sorry campaign, truly ; 
but I, too, had my own day. Every dog has. 

I girt on a sword ! I drew it ! the blade 
flashed in the sun. Shall I ever forget it ? 



It was in 1831. And God had smiled 

upon Italy. I was then just eighteen years- 
old ; but full grown. Mind and body had 
reached their first stage of developments 

The hour and the man had come together. 
And Oh ! what thanks did I not offer up to God, 
who had, as I fancied, been pleased to put oS 
the deliverance of my country, till time had 
brought to maturity all the faculties of the 
redeemer. 

I felt my vocation, and was equal to it. 

6 5 
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And I prostrated myself on the ground, alone, 
under the broad canopy of heaven; and I 
laughed and wept — ^for I was mad. 

And I girt on a sword and drew it; and 
mounted my steed. I trod on the most sacred 
domestic ties. I was happy to break the hearts 
of all that loyed me. 

» 

And I went forth — a soldier of my country. 
There was a band of Italian youths, who pro* 
posed to fight on horseback. These I joined. 
I put myself in the ranks as a common trooper. 
For the world, I ^ould not have accepted a 
commission. I had lived to myself hitherto, 
and was quite unknown to my comrades. I 
smiled within my heart. *'They will soon 
learn who I am,** said I. 

Ah well I an old man was sent to guide us— 
one of Napoleon's campaigners, of long estab- 
lished reputation. From the like of them Heaven 
defend all beginners. The doting veteran made 
war by precedents. He counted us and- the 
enemy, and found us deficient. He gave the 
signal of retreat. To the raw recruits of an 
insurrectionary army the signal of retreat I 
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Surely^ we needed not such long-tried valor 
and hoary experience to teach ns to run away. 

The enemy were most luckily, too quick for 
us. A vanguard of Hungarian light horse, and 
Tyrolese sharp-shooters suddenly overtook us. 
Our little squadron had been left behind, I 
suppose, from mere forgetfidness. From mere 
instinct of self-preservation we wheeled round 
and shewed our faces. Two small field pieces 
that marched under our escort were levelled at 
our pursuers : a well'-aimed fire threw them inta 
confusion. 

Then the Lord of Hosts took possession of 
my spirit. I cried '* Italy ! " Italy I" My sword 
leaped from its scabbard, and the blade flashed 
in the sun. My father^s sword in the Sun of 
my fiitherland I I fastened my spurs to my 
horse's sides. I came prancing on the staggered 
Hungarians. A streak of fire was before my 
eyes. My ears resounded with the rushing of 
waters ! 

Never ask me what happened next: for 
myself I know nothing of what I did. I came 
back with only half a sword and a bleeding 
horse. Those who had followed me at a distance 
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aver^ that I felled three hussars to the ground 
and put the rest of the troop to flight. 

''Baimondo I Baimondo!" was now shouted 
from rank to rank all along our lines. I was 
for that day, leader and ruler. 

M ost unfortunately^ that day had reached its 
close : on the morrow what our humdrum 
general termed *' discipline ** had regained its 
ascendancy^ and our retreat soon assumed all 
the characters of a disorderly flight.* 



No wonder, after this, I had a reHsh for a 
soldier's trade. Those few lucky thrusts had 
qualified me for a hero* Murat's debut, or 
Massena's was certainly not more brilliant. 
Why should my career be less rapid or sure ? 



•An encounter corresponding to the above in all its particulars 
actually took place at the gates of Rimini^ in 1881. The hero that 
dashed single-handed against the Austriui ran-guard was one Rai- 
mondi, an officer in the Papal Carabineers. General Zuechi was 
then the leader of the Insurgent forces — An inauspicious name then, 
as in more recent occurrences. 
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Far and wide did !> since that day wander^ 
in quest of a proper sphere of action. I saw 
but too soon that Italy offered no field for the 
realization of my glorious visions. I tarried in 
the land^ so long only as danger afforded any 
scope for my never sated love of excitement. 
With a reward on my head^ foremost in the list 
of proscription^ I delighted in the long race I 
put my pursuers to. All along the Appennines, 
in the Marshes^ across country^ from State to 
State for full three months^ did I play hide and 
seek with them. I wore them out with forced 
marches ; misled them by false rumours^ be- 
wildered them by a rapidity of movements 
amounting^ as it were, to ubiquity. I rode 
away on their very horses, from the very inn I 
had slept at, in one and the same room with 
them ! 

Only when I had brought them, through 
despair, to give up the chase, I tired of that 
unprofitable, and hardly dignified battle of the 
spurs. Italy was no less relapsing into her 
wonted lethargy and annihilation of servitude, 
even though my strength and daring enabled 
me to luxuriate in all the enjoyment of a bandit'» 
freedom. 
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Last of the fugitives, I finally sought a 8ed'> 
port. I cut a fisherman's boat adrift, and rowed 
myself out at random, into the open sea. 



Ha I ha I ha ! It is incomparable ! And 
far beyond the sea, beyond the mountains, 
every where was I greeted with bitter taunts 
on my Italian cowardice ! The ignominy of 
that disastrous defeat rested upon all of us. My 
country's name clung to me, even as to the 
despised son of Israel— the features and accent 
of his fallen race. 

I was an Italian<— -do you understand ? One, 
that is, of that most singular of European tribes 
which lost its birthright of freedom and inde- 
pendence through excess of energy, and is 
now charged with want of energy sufficient to 
revindicate it. 

'' Italians dont fight!" I have lived to laugh 
at it now, whenever that cruel cutting sentence 
stares at me from the columns of some trumpery 
tdtramontane journal. What will not habit re*' 
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concile us to ? But it vexed me at the time j 
Oh it stung me into madness ! It, drove me 
into endless quarrels in which I hardly ever 
found a second to back me. ^^'No one calls 
yoxji personal bravery into dispute," I was told. 
Many thanks I But could it sound agreeable 
to my ears, after having wished for twenty lives, 
only that I might have the pleasure of staking 
them, one by one, on the hazards of a field day, 
could it be pleasant, I say, to hear it re- 
peated at every step, that *' Italians will ever 
run," that the breast^j^leie should be fitted to 
the back of our curassiers, that being the only 
part of their body ever seen by our foe ? 



And it was, perhaps, the longing I experi<* 
enced to give the world the lie on this sore 
point, that made the choice of a military profes- 
sion so imperious on me. 



Wherever the boom of the cannon was 
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heard^ there I repaired, a knight errant, with 
breathless haste. The arrogant Frenchman, 
the jealous Spaniard, successiyely had the offer 
of my services. I enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion at Algiers. Good heaven ! I found 
myself in the ranks with pick-pockets and galley 
slaves, — ^the refusal of every European commu- 
nity ! There is glory for you I The campaign 
was dull at the time ; and the war, too, one of 
most unwarrantable aggression. My sympathies 
were all enlisted on the other side. Abd-el- 
Kader was to me the hero of the age. And, 
had not my birth and creed unfitted me for a 
true Mussulman's confidence, I would fain have 
crossed over to him, and laid my sword and my 
life at the disposal of his handful of warriors, 
who stood up for the land of their fathers. 

I throve no better in the Peninsula. I was 
for six months at Madrid, deliberating on which 
side I should throw myself, for, I fondly con- 
ceived, my sword would have no trifling weight 
on the scales of fate. I was conscientious, and 
above all things, anxious to secure the prepon- 
derance of the cause of freedom and righteous- 
ness: But ftercy on us! to try to unravel 
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right from wrong in a civil war, and in Spain ! 

I mingled with all parties with magnanimous 
impartiality. I remonstrated with all of them, 
till I made myself suspected by many, obnoxious 
to all ; till I found myself, most unwittingly, 
implicated in a fearful plot, and yery narrowly 
escaped the tragical doom of other warm-hearted 
partisans from foreign countries, who learned 
at their dearest cost, how egregrious a folly it 
is to meddle in other people's concerns * 



Nothing was left, now, but to make war on 
my own account. To this I betook myself. 
Only, not being actuated by want or animosity 
to direct my hostilities against my fellow beings, 
I turned against the dwellers in the wilderness. 

My education had fitted me for a brigand's 
life. I preferred the life of a sportsman. It 
was at this period I sought the outskirts of 
ciyilization in both Hemispheres. The Arab 

• This should be sn allusion to the conspiracy of Diego Leon, 
where, amongst other conspirators, the gallant«nid talented Borso 
de' Carminati lost his life. 
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by his tent on the border of Sahara^ the squatter 
by his his log-hut in remote Arkansas^ saw me 
hurrying along with mighty strides^ the very 
phantom of a wild huntsman^ though, in good 
soothj rather a restless wanderer than a very 
keen sportsman. Practice and skill soon did 
away with all the danger consequently, with aU 
delight, of the chase. And if I persisted for 
full three years in my objectless march, it was 
only in quest of that bluntness of feeling that 
comes of sheer exhaustion. 

I never found it. My bodily vigour was 
encreased by that rough usage a hundred fold, 
and with it all the nameless longings of an un- 
tameable spirit. 



I came back. I made my reappearance 
among the haunts of the living ; but, this time, 
I vowed in my heart it should be to some 
purpose. 



I sough? out the widest field. I took up 
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my quarters in the largest of European cities, 
in the freest community, amongst the proudest 
people. Of these I knew little more than the 
name. I threw myself amongst them. I had 
to be born again. Their language, their 
manners, their laws, all became a subject of 
toilsome apprenticeship. In less than eight 
months I was conversant with them. I found 
myself one of them. 

Who could now set limits to my rash aspi- 
rations? The country was an open arena. 
Power, fortune, rank, all was here, matter, of 
&ee competition. I had found the sphere I 
longed for : fair play for all capacity, reward 
for all endeavor. 

I gloried in the vastness of the world I 
mingled with : my mind expanded with it. I 
loved to plunge into the billows of the ocean, 
confident to emerge by virtue of my natural 
buoyancy. 

And I worked — oh, how I did work ! For 
a period I outdid all that the proverbial indus- 
try and assiduity of the country ever boasted 
before. Most providentially I Uftd lavished 
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almost to the last penny, all that remained of 
my patrimony. Want now, most happily, 
joined hand with ambition. I toiled for my 
bread even as I strove to establish my name. 

That name, on the first start, I deemed it 
expedient to withdraw from public curiosity. 
With trembling eagerness I watched the issue 
of my anonymous pubHcations. 

Oh ! rapture ! the world took them up with 
interest ! From the outset I felt I had made a 
sensation I 



Hark ! the vesper bell I All good monks 
not on duty, are expected to muster up in the 
Choir. Friar Raymond, you are little more 
than a novice: it is not for you to play the 
truant^ and you have too often been charged 
with remissness. 



Come away. Bayard, good dog : we must be 
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off to our Kennel. What ! frisky and sport- 
ive again^ my fine fellow ? Is it the coolness 
of eye that reviyes your spirit, or the prospect 
of supper that allays the panting in your lungs ? 
Well, away, then. ^' Down hill all Saints be- 
friend us !" as the Italian Proverb has it.* 



Well! and is it not almost a sin to shut 
one'self up within the musty walls of the Con- 
vent Chapel ? What a sunset, great Heaven ! — 
What a sublime stillness in the air ! 



The Vespers may go to the Devil for me ! 



Oht the godly eloquence of this Alpine 
silence! Verily, these supreme regions were 
set apart by the Great Maker, and secured from 



••'AU'inglututtlisanti 
alutano.*' 
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profsme intrusion for the celebration of the most 
sacred mysteries of nature. 

See ! the breeze hovers on the wings in 
every pine grove, the water glides noiselessly 
down every mountain riU, that not one whisper 
or murmur should break the awful solemnity of 
the parting day. The last peal of the vesper- 
bell winds lingeringly upwards ; its faint wave 
pervades the whole surface of the heaving 
atmosphere. 

Oh ! it is sound spiritualized ! It is wafted 
higher and higher^ up to the purest azure, there 
to blend with kindred notes from miUions of 
worlds, and to add its faint tribute to the un- 
ceasing melody of the Universe. 



Alas ! that man should seek for any other 
mental employment on earth, beyond the mute 
contemplation of God's wonders! That any 
mortal being who can enjoy the blessed privi- 
lege of an immediate intercourse with his Maker 
in this God-haunted solitude, should ever de- 
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scend to the mean dwellings of the plain^ and 
mingle with the noisy crowd of corrupt cities, 
and breathe their impure air, and meddle in 
their unworthy brawls, and stoop to court their 
homage or applause ! 

Oh! why was I not from childhood born 
and bred up for a monastery ? Why did I not 
pass from my cradle to a hermit's cave ? From 
the silence of my mother's bosom, to the voice- 
less monotony of the desert ? Why did I seek 
for any elevation, save only such as these eight 
thousand feet above ocean's level can afford ? 

Alas ! I had tasted of ambition, and I must 
need assert my superiority over beings I 
despised ! 



The strife was long; — ^had there been a 
limit to my anticipations, I might say, not inglo- 
rious. Always under the the veil of anonymous 
publication, I enjoyed to its full extent the rap- 
turous and, to me, unwonted delight of un- 
bounded freedom of thought. 1 wrote to benefit 
my fellow beings. I thought nothing could be 
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wholesome to them^ but uncompromising, un- 
swerving, fearless truth. 

It was surely, the greatest height of absurd 
presumption man ever rose to I 

And yet my freshness of vision, my utter 

abstraction from all interest and spirit of party, 
I trusted, gave me a prophet's insight into the 
working of men's social and moral system. I 
viewed the most vital questions with the fearless 
calmness of one placed above the regions of the 
storms. I sat on the observer's watch tower. 
Most unsparingly was I resolved to use the 
advantage of my cloudless station. 

Well, my writings went round.' Curiosity, 
if not reverence, for a time made the people 
attentive to the voice of their unknown monitor. 
They shook their heads as they listened — not, 
indeed, with incredulity, but with the air of 
conscious disdain. They found the censure not 
incorrect, but far too abstract, too general, not 
sufficiently bearing on their immediate wants 
and interests ; above all things, not personal. 
It flattered no man's vanity, no man's malice. 
A twitch of offended pride mingled with their 
smile of conviction. On the whole, innate self 
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satisfaction got the better of momentary com- 
punction. They dismissed the work as utopic, 
unpractical. They found the writer original^ 
quaint even and humorous ; as if his purpose 
was merely to amuse himself at their expense^ 
not to improve them. 



The desire to convince them of my earnest- 
ness betrayed me. I dropt my incognito and 
stood before them a confessed pamphleteer. 

Now the tone of criticism was altered. I, 
an obscure stranger^ an alien^ should taJce upon 
myself to lecture them on their national sins 
and wickednesses ! and what was so much more 
galling^ on their foibles and absurdities ! 

This was precisely the point I awaited them 
at. I hoped to have lashed them into some- 
thing like regard for their censor. Their 
outcry and invective would have served my 
purpose as well— nay, better, than their plaudit. 
** Strike but listen !" I would have longed to 
cry out. 

H 
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But no 1 Haughtiness put a check to all 
utterance of their indignation. 

They pitied me ! 

They would not withdraw from any man the 
rights of hospitality^ however flagrantly he 
might abuse them. They greeted me with con- 
summate condescension, complimented me on 
my astounding command over their language : 
but as to my knowledge of all the springs of 
their social machine— as to my insight into the 
peculiarities of their national character-^Umph ! 
it was all very, well, astonishingly well~for a 
foreigner. 

All I had ever writen to their advantage was 
scarcely less ofiensive to them than anything 
said to their disparagement. They found fault 
with my handling of the subject altogether. 
They spumed all remarks applied to them, 
either for praise or blame. "Hiey thanked me, 
offered to pay me handsomely for my pains. 
Only, they had really nothing to learn from me. 

My pen dropped from my'fingers. 
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Literature could no longer aid me in my 
advancement into public life. Genius could be 
no key to power for me. 



There was a long season of blank disappoint- 
ment, of listless stupor and apathy : and when 
once more want brought me back to my writing 
desk, I had fallen back from politics and sunk 
into the crowd of mere literary journeymen. 
Tes ! I contributed my share to the amusement 
of pampered readers. My name-^poor name ! 
— appeared on the title-page of aimless ro- 
mances; it took its station in the last of 
Contributors to wishy-washy Annuals^ and 
namby-pamby Magazines. 

But, indeed, my heart was no longer in the 
work. No success could reconcile me to that 
sickening employment. Writing had been for 
me a mission. Deprived of its influence on 
human progress, literature seemed to me a very 
mean trade— less than manly. 

Well, as a man of heUes-letttes on a small 

h2 
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scale, I plodded on; all hope lost — all self- 
esteem. I toiled only so far as my subsistence 
required. For the rest what cared I ? 



Long residence and upright dealing won me 
the good opinion and good will of the singular 
people amongst whom my lot was cast. With 
all my aptitude and perseverance, it surprised, 
it grieved them, they said, to see that I was not 
*' well to do in the world/' The lowliness of 
my fortune gave them greater concern than I 
felt for myself. They carried their benevolence 
even to indiscretion. Misinterpreting the real 
cause of my dejection, they clubbed together 
to afford me relief. They stepped in between 
me and necessity; and when they saw me 
placed above want, they thought they had done 
with me ; or, if they saw me yet more dissatis- 
fied with myself, with the world and with them, 
than I had ever been before, they at length gave 
me up for a wrong-headed, incomprehensible 
visionary, whose ambitious schemes partook of 
silly presumption, and amounted to sheer insub- 
ordination to the decrees of Providence. 
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Nor can I deny that I was myself often dis- 
posed to attribute my gloominess to latent 
incurable lunacy. 



And yet^ good Heaven ! was it indeed so 
dii&cult to understand me ? Were my wishes 
so far at variance with the common tendencies 
of human deskes? Or did my aspirations so 
necessarily clash with the interests of others ? 

I had wished to live not wholly for myself — 
not at all for myself. All I longed for was work. 
I was one of the few earnest labourers who look 
for no wages. I sought toil for its own sake^ 
satisfied if I could prove that I brought un- 
common, more than human energies to bear 
upon it. 

Truly the labour I was in quest of, was to 
be of no perishable nature. The path I wished 
to tread should for ever show the vestiges of 
my footsteps. For all my endeavor in their 
behalf, I asked of men no o&er meed than their 
acknowledgment. Nor was it even their sense 

h3 
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of my well-doing I cared for^, so much as their 
obedience to the impidse I would give them. 
I felt my own strength^ and wished to use it. I 
was a sovereign in intellect^ and was deter* 
mined — as I was entitled— to rule. 



This was the height I had fallen from. 



Could consolation be found amidst the cold 
expressions of sterile sympathy ? There was a 
sneer, I fancied, lurking behind every word of 
kindnes. How heartily could men condole with 
the disappointment of one who had fancied 
himself better than any of them ! 

Oh 1 to a man swayed by such lofty wants, 
I thought, would you offer the pauper's relief? 
Oh I you have no occasion for the like of me ! 
Yours is the age of peace, the land of order, the 
paradise of plodding mediocrity. The daxingim- 
pulse of intellect, you apprehend, would rather 
upset than aid the mechanical progress of your 
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system. The jog*trot of your beasts of burden 
suits your comfortd better than the fits and starts 
ofa generous steed. A lofty mind is thrown away 
upon you. Genius you look upon as a two- 
edged tool, useless, even if not dangerous, in 
days of prosperous tranquillity^ Its appearance 
amongst you would throw you into consterna- 
tion, hardly less than the lurid glare of a comet, 
foreshadowing strife and commotion— an omi- 
nous sign of unsettled times ! 



Even thus I raved on. With bitter upbraid- 
ings, low but deep, I visited my failure upon 
an innocent world. There were moments, in- 
deed, when the thoughts of a more summary 
and efficacious vengeance flashed across my 
brain. The fancied disregard of my talents 
maddened me ;— and the Tempter stood by my 
side. 

" The ascendancy," he whispered, " thou 

mayest not claim over thy feUow mortals for 

good purposes, shalt thou disdain to exercise 

it for evil? Is it not in thy power to disturb 

h4 
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this peace they clisg to with such groyelling 
pertinacity ? Be a scourge to thy race, since 
it spurns thee as a benefactor. Meaner men 
than thou, less daring men, have proved fire- 
brands to the Earth: nay, the Earth teems even 
now, now more than ever, with the like of thee ; 
disappointed men, unquiet spirits, to whom the 
Peace of the world is ruthless war ; hasten 
to join them, to take the lead among them. 
Lift up thy voice ; wave high the torch of 
anarchy and rebellion. Even thus thou mayest, 
eventually, accomplish thy original purpose. 
Through disorders only can lasting reforms be 
accomplished. Let evil have its course that 
good may come of it. Thine be the miracu- 
lous weapon to inflict deadly wounds and to 
heal them !" 



I can hardly say what closed my heart 
against temptation. Most probably, the depth 
itself of despondency, which was but propor- 
tionate to the sanguineness of previous expec- 
tation. I M as now unfit for evil no less than 
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for good. I could do neither in the world — 
could do nothing. And I became a Monk of 
St. Bernard ! 



And mine was yet, after all, a very common 
infirmity. Ambition, the bane of all minds in 
the least degree raised above the common level. 
If so — ^how are other men cured of it ? Why 
has* not this monastery — or a mad-house — a cell 
for every one of them ? 

Bless you ! other men trade ; they drink, 
they gamble, they wed. Thirst for gold, ten- 
der affections, or gross indulgence, soon blunt 
all eagerness for distinction in less exalted 
natures. 

Ay, there it is ! Why was I so much more 
stubborn and pertinacious ? Why could I never 
turn my eye from the unattainable goal ? Like 
the dove from the ark, I flew over the flooded 
surface of the earth without finding a dry spot 
to alight upon. Hence, I insisted, the air be 
my element ! It was only the upper regions I 
was born to abide in» 

h5 
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It was even so! My disregard for what 
other men termed comfort^ mj loathing for what 
they courted as pleasure, my habits of self- 
denial, of solitude, of ascetic concentration— 
what did they import ? Why had I estranged 
myself from my fellow beings ; why renounced 
their enjoyments ? I was something apart from 
them, I said with fond complacency, marked 
out for some more that common purpose. What 
that purpose may be — Providence will show. 

It amounted to this merely. My hopes for 
the attainment of distinction were not, perhaps, 
so much grounded on the consciousness of 
transcendant abilities on my part, as on the 
great stress I laid upon it ; on my readiness to 
undergo any sacrifice, to forego any worldly 
advantage for its sake. 

I could not fail to be great because I was 
determined I would. 

" Where there is a will there is a way !" 
that was my motto. 



But the argument, however specious, is far 
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from unanswerable. Mine waa sheer madness^, 
no matter what method there might be in it. 
Mere strength of volition may be sufficient for 
the attainment of any object^ when it is clearly^ 
definitely settled. But what I mistook for will 
was mere vague longing. My longanimity and 
perseverance did not by any means keep up 
with my activity. It was more bustle than good 
speed. 

I have known horses of the same nature, all 
mettle^ and no bottom. 

*' Patience,'* says the Italian Proverb, ^^ is 
the virtue of asses "* — a false saying : it is the 
temper of heroes 1 



Had I been willing to admit of any diver* 
sion from that insane purpose, there was no lack 
of good temptations thrown in my path. There 
was wealth within my reach, and all the power 

• "Ia pazienza e la virtu* degli asini:*' how the Italians hare dege- 
nerated from their fathers ? With them the saying was : 

** Fattens dominabltur astrls. " 
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that wealth can command ; with a home, too, 
and a heart. 

Poor Lady Yolande f 

She was the only human being, may be, 
who had faith in me. She listened to me, 
pored over my writings. She gazed at me with 
her earnest, trusting eyes. With what conscious 
blush and trepidation she hazarded her ques- 
tions and remarks ! With what timid veneration 
she waited for the solution of her doubts ! How 
she loved poor thing ! how she believed ! 

Well, for once in my life, I have been a 
hero. In her estimation, at least, even greater 
than in my own. The whole world, she would 
contend, was guilty of the most flagrant iniquity 
towards me — of the greatest ingratitude. Blind 
partiality towards one individual made her a 
foe to the whole species. 

Poor Lady Yolande ! And, togetether with 
this conviction of the world^s injustice, a natural 
desire to repair it sprang up in her bosom. 

Her lot had been cast amongst the loftiest, 
the wealthiest in the land. She had power, 
and could exercise influence through her con- 
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nezions. And she possessed beauty and real 
talents. She was-pure, pious and holy. 

And I was pleased with her— captivated by 
that quiet idolatrous deference — touched by that 
unobtrusive interest. There was no mistaking 
the language of that xnild^ downcast counte- 
nance ; no fear of misinterpreting her expressive 
silence. 

" I am nothing," she would have said, " and 
you are all in all to me. I do not wish to enter 
for one moment into your thoughts ; nor to call 
your attention away from your soaring schemes; 
not to pry into the secrecy of your engrossing 
cares.— Fear me not — I do not wish ever to be 
any thing to you — not a counsellor — nor even a 
soother. Oh, that I could only convince you 
of the utter disinterestedness of my motives ! 

'* But you are alone in the hard world, help- 
lessly grappling with difficulties which mere 
mental heroi&m is not sufficient to overcome. 
Deign to stoop from the loftiness of your chi- 
valrous enterprise. Condescend to employ 
human means for the achievement of more than 
human ends. Meet your adversaries on their 
own field«, with their own weapons. What 
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Kes inefficient in my hands may become in 
yours the lever to lift the world with." 



Poor Lady Yolande 1 An insidious language 
was this; and it terribly chimed in with my 
own thoughts ! 

But, poor Yolande f I did not lore her. 
At that time I was inaccessible to all feeling but 
for myself. All earthly attachment was infi- 
nitely subordinate to my ambitious craving. 
Had I taken her to my bosom, I would have 
crushed her without reluctance, if I could thus 
have made her a stepping stone to my rise. 
And I did not wish to rise through her : — not 
through her riches, not through the support of 
her friends through no external assistance. 

Ambition has all the attributes of love ; 
most of all, its essential characteristic — jealousy. 
Single-handed I wished to accomplish my pur- 
poses : alone to gain my ^^ctory or perish in the 
attempt. 
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Wealth and hereditary power, too, could 
not help me far in my path. Even in an 
aristocratic community patrician influence has 
only the weight of a unit. It leads no farther 
than the first step. It takes you out of the 
ranks, it is true, but leaves jou on the very 
threshold of distinction. The rest must be the 
work of your own exertion — ay, and, what I 
would not for a long time admit, of inflexible, 
iron circumstance ! 

The favor of M. de Marbaeuf placed the 
young Bonaparte in the military school of 
Brienne : the military school sent him forth a 
lieutenant of artillery : the siege of Toulon and 
the campaign of Italy made him Napoleon ! 

Oh 1 why was my heart spent in this useless 
wrestling with fate ? I repeated to myself. 

Place Bonaparte by my side in these piping 
times of peace, and then prove how he could 
have been more of a man than I was. 



Yes, but— —Columbus ! 

Ah ! for example, that was a hero of a 



n 
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different stamp. He owed nothing to mere luck^ 
nothing to men. He endured and hoped. He 
was a man whose faith the world could not 
shaJ^e. The rebuke and scorn of his own gene- 
ration daunted him not. The shallow wisdom 
of bygone ages did not impose upon hii^. 
Through bitterness of heart and hope deferred, 
for two long thirds of his life^ he struggled on. 
He was every inch as high and as broad as the 
world that teemed in his brain. Had there been 
no Western Hemisphere^ one would fimcy, he 
was wizard enough to conjure one out of the 
deep. 

Fixedness of purpose, unwearied devotion 
like his, work miracles. 

America was a world of the discoverer's own 
making ; and when, from the prow of his hum- 
ble caravel, his eye descried the faint outlines of 
the first western isle, he must have felt that 
proud joy with which the Creator Himself 
looked down upon the work of His hands and 
" saw that it was good ?" 
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Alas, poor Kaymond! And would you 
pronounce Columbus's name and your own in 
the same breath ? What besides a vain aspira- 
tion, had you in common with him ? Did you 
vow with him that you would *'find a new 
world or be drowned." 

You would be great; but how? Or in 
what ? Alas, poor candidate for fame ! You 
had no sooner laid hand upon the plough than 
you dooked back, and all round, to ascertain 
whether the world's eye was upon you. You 
cackled like a foolish hen, on the egg you had 
laid, instead of sedidously applying yourself to 
the task of hatching it. And because mankind 
were not ready to admit your claims without a 
challenge, because your puny voice was inaud- 
ible in the midst of the ocean-roar of a vast 
society, you threw up your work in a huff. 
Hardly yet in the middle of your career, you 
doomed yourself to inaction — you repaired, like 
an unclean animal, to the fattening stye of the 
cloister. 



There is only one word written on the 
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frontal of the Temple cf Immortality and that 
is " Persetere !'* 

Columbus^ at your age was most probably as 
unknown to the world as you are : but he knew 
himself. Self-consciousness was the beacon 
that enabled him to grope in the dark. With- 
out this good self-reliance, what man has a 
chance of success ? With it, what man needs 
dread a fidlure ! 



Baimondo di Montenero, your heart lied 
within you ? You never were truly great in 
your own eyes, hard as you strove to lay that, 
flattering unction to your soul. Had you really 
felt equal to any great task, no power in the 
world would have deterred you from it. Exu- 
berance of animal spirits, readiness of wit, 
capability of application, you mistook for real 
depth and intensity of intellect. Learn, then, 
that true genius resides in the heart; that 
strenuous achievements are the result of love ; 
that enthusiasm is inefficient, unless it assumes 
all the deepest die of religion. 
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You were earnest in your pursuits^ so long 
only as they might become the instrument of 
your rise ; but, truly great deeds are best per- 
formed in obscurity. High minded serenity 
soars far above the din of applauding multi- 
tudes ; the world's outcry may reach, but not 
affect it. 



The heavenly course of yonder black eagle 
is not meant as a display for the gratification of 
the feathered tribe in the valley beneath. Your 
eyes, myriads of eyes, may be riveted on her 
wide-sweeping gyrations: but the prx)ud bird 
feels no less alone* impassible, inaccessible — 
aUke unmoved by acclamation, by love or 
malice. 



Baymond, there was more of the peacock's 
nature in you than the eagle's* You were 
eternally looking out for effect. That was 
enough. Vanity leaves no room for proper 
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pride. You lost sight of greatness in a mad 
race after its shadow — ^fame ! 



I saw it at last ; but it was a terrible disen- 
chantment — never to be got over. 



To start afresh would have been of no avail; 
I had not the courage to attempt it. Mine^ I 
concluded, was not the stuff heroes are made of. 

'^ Give it up, like a wise man," I said to 
myself. " Depart : the world hisses you off 
the stage." 

And I yielded. I came here to be a 
monk : — to herd with cowled epicures — to take 
my share of the bounties of their well stocked 
refectory — to say mass, crack my jokes with 
them^ and fatten \ 

Ambition is the last of human foibles one 
woidd plead guilty to : its offensiveness is only 
commensurate with its egregious absurdity. 
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Men show no great inveteracy against it. They 
punish^ by merely laughing at it. 

What, even those good brethren below, at 
the hospice, whose sonl is sunk in their larder 
and in their wine-butts, could they see through 
your heart, could they have a hint of the lofti- 
ness of your pretensions, would deem them- 
selves entitled to — ^pity you ! Father Kaymond 
would become a by- word amongst them ! 

Father Raymond ! Ha ! ha ! The choice 
of your retreat does you honor. Was it not 
in your power to seek a more genial retirement, 
a more smiling soUtude ? 



Poor Lady Yolande ! 

Was there no compensation for the bitterest 
failure in thy timid sympathy — ^no consolation in 
thy soothing voice? Thou sawest my cheeks 
blanched with irresolution ; my brow weighed 
down with incipient despondency. And my 
heart warmed to thee, even in the same mea- 
sure as it lost its hold of the world's vanities. 
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There were moments when I pressed thee to 
my bosom, and my eyes were smarting and glis- 
tening, and all but streaming with tears; when 
I felt that I was melting — ^that I was ready to 
throw myself on thy boundless love and its 
endless resources, — ^ready to tell thee of my 
great disappointment — of the great downfall of 
my courage. 

Well I know thou wouldst not have thought 
less of me* The finger of scorn leyelled at me 
thou wouldst not have heeded ; my own con- 
fession of unsuccessfulness, of the impotence to 
which it was owing, would not have startled 
thee. Thou wouldst have convinced me against 
my own reason ; for thy sense of my worth was 
grounded on that conviction that no reverse can 
demolish. 

With one half of thy faith I could have 
walked upon the waters. 



But Yolande ! it could not be. Need I ex< 
plain to you why it could not ? 
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Sorrow past hope was that you undertook to 
assuage— -evil past cure. What would it avail? 
The wounds of ambition rankle in our bosom^ 
proof against all the balsamic agency of Time, 
mine was the '' mind diseased " love itself 
knows not how to minister to. Oh^ you would 
hare shuddered at the extent of my desolation ! 
The chin of my despair woul have frozen you 
in my embrace ! 

Better so ! 



Late at night I came to knock at the door 
of this hermitage. The good friars knew 
naught about me. They asked no questions. 
I made upon experiment as good a monk as any 
in the flock. I was^ though not the yongest^ 
the most active : foremost in the hour of dan- 
ger, zealous beyond all rivalry in their work of 
charity. A very tnarannier in priestly garb. 
It is true, I am, once in a while, reported 
among the missing at my matins in the choir ; 
But, then, by way of compensation, it is well 
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known I am ever willing to lead the forlorn 
hope on the road. 



To be sure^ how apt human matters are to 
borrow dignity from distance ! 

From what I had read in books^ the office 
of these pious solitaries appeared so sublime I 
St. Bernard's hospice^ its hoary recluses, their 
picturesque cowlsj flowing beards, the astonish- 
ing sagacity of their canine confederates — the 
awful mysteries of their Morgue — ^from earliest 
youth constituted in my fancy the most charm- 
ing episode in this great Epic of the Alps. All, 
save, perhaps, the darling dogs, turns out to be 
common place enough on a closer inspection. 
Monks will be monks, all the world oyer. Ever 
at their tricks and juggleries even fifteen 
hundred fathoms aboye the leyel of the sea. 

Whateyer they may haye been in more 
inhospitable times, St. Bernard's coenobites are 
now as jolly a set as in any other similar rookery 
throughout Catholic Christendom. 
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A few sKm^ dapper priestlings come up for 
a three months cool viUeggiatu/ra, from their fat 
monasteries in Lower Yalais^ or on the shores 
of the Leman. They pledge their distinguished 
visitors over their cups of good dry Montferrat^ 
of a cool summer evening, whilst they descant 
on the startling horrors of their hardships in 
winter : making over obscure and needy guests 
to the mercies of the rough scullions at the back 
of their refectory. The mite that is doled out 
by way of charity to the poor is repaid with ten- 
fold usury by the lavish donations of the rich. 
The most romantic-looking amount the young- 
sters are appointed to the amiable task of doing 
the civil thing by the Ladies. Tourists go 
away firom St. Bernard's delighted, edified. 

What of it ? When the winter comes, the 
hard work on the road is left to the honest dogs, 
and the more honest maranniers — stout lay 
brethren, hardly one degree removed from the 
plain journeymen — ^those cantonniers, who on 
any other line of these Alpine defiles, will un- 
bury your travellers from under ten feet of 
snow, at the moderate rate of sixpence a head 

There is hardly a shrewd inn-keeper at Sion 

I 
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or Martigny but would be mighty glad to rid 
the reverend fathers of their trouble, take the 
work of humanity upon himself,— -ay and turn 
an honest penny by it. 

Yerily, my withdrawal from the world has 
made me a^^dnted mth one of its most yener- 
able humbugs ! 



It does not matter. The flock is not numer- 
ous, and even from their company it is not 
difficult to free myself. It was not consolation 
from, or intercourse with them, I sought: only, 
I was in love with their home, — ^in love with 
this howling wilderness where none intrude. 



There are hearts that find no relief, save in 
unmitigated loneliness. It is for them that 
steppes and wastes stretch their borders beyond 
the limits of human ken, and mountains hide 
their summits in the clouds. 

I love to be away from men. From my 
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very boyhood I had a foretaste of their unspeak- 
able enjoyment of my own company. I had then 
no charge to prefer against my fellow-beings. 
I have none now, save only their disinclination 
to acknowledge and make room for their betters. 

1 have no reason to hate — ^I do not hate 

them. 

But solitude is empire. Solitude is liberty. 
I find here what I in yain longed for elsewhere. 
A hundred yards above the Hospice hardly any 
way-worn traveller will venture : my fellow 
shavelings are at war with the jopen air. The 
whole hilly region is my domain. It is even the 
place I wished for — a place where no being is a- 
bove or near me, save only the Omnipresent One. 



Oh, God ! Thou Spirit I My prayers do 

not often rise to Thee from the dank pavement 

of yonder subterranean chapel : or, if my voice 

is lifted up with that of my brethren, my heart 

is not with it. Alone I commune with Thee : 

for Thou art a Spirit, and alone Thou lovest to 

reveal Thyself to mortal senses. 

i2 
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It is to Thee I come : Thee alone I sought 
in this Thy temple of the Alps. It is my 
yearning to Thee that lends all its dignity to 
the grand desolation of this dismal scenery,-— 
that invests with so sublime an awe the setting 
in of the darkness of night. 

When the mountain-mists swell up hill — 
when they blend with the lowering clouds ; and 
Eeayen and Earth seem to fall together, and 
the giant shades sweep onward, upward, like a 
host of towering phantoms — till they have 
achieved the invasion of the whole hilly region 
— ^then Thou comest. 

And I faU prostrate, and bury my face in 
the earth — ^for thou comest. 



Father, grant us thy peace I It was an un« 
sound mind Thou gavest me, and a fretful 
heart. I obeyed but too faithfully the upward 
instincts Thou sowedst in my bosom. I sought 
all that was good and beautiful— I strove b&ct 
excellence. I erred not in my aims — ^not in the 
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strenuousness of mj endeavours^ only in the 
estimate of my means and powers. Pride was 
my sin. Behold me punished for it ; see me 
broken down^ annihilated ! 

I did not bury in the ground the talent 
Thou gayest me; but I gambled it way; I 
staked it rashly on the most tremendous hazard. 
I expected from it the most extravagant returns. 
I wished to be all: — I am nothing. I bring 
back to Thee not a tittle of what was thine own. 
I come empty-handed. I have lived in vain ! 

Grant us thy peace ! Sit not in judgment 
against thy improvident servant. Verily, my 
folly had its own reward ; long years of vain 
repining. Oh, God! I have suflTered thaft 
misery which passes all imderstanding — misery 
of my own making. 



Good Father , save me from myself f There 
comes a shudder over me at times ; an indescri- 
bable horror creeps over me. Am, I, indeed, 
beyond reach of temptation yet ? Have I truly 

la 
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and for ever abjured the world — abjured my 
own self? 

This paltry garment can be doffed in a mi- 
nute : Six hours' walk take me to the cities of 
the plain, to the bustling crowd, the swarming 
and jostling of multitudes. 

Am I, indeed, a monk at heart?— An 
anchorite for life ? Or is this estrangement from 
society merely a silly farce — ^a brief, unmeaning 
interlude in my feverish drama of existence ? 

Strange tidings reach us, too, through stray 
travellers, fresh from the Tf^orld. The world, it 
would seem, begins to tire of cold, jobbing, 
diplomacy. Europe disdains any longer to bow 
to no other ruling spirits than narrow-minded 
bigots and specious pedants. 

Switzerland is in arms : all France astir, 
and the spark of life seems to have shot even 
through the frame of writhing Italy. 

Have I given up the game too soon ? Was 
my despair too hasty, and is the world coming 
round at last ? 

Perhaps ! 

Oh, break open the fountains of Thy gnnce. 
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my Godj and create a new heart within me. 
My temples are throbbing with excitement. 

The evil Demon is still strong— unwilling to 
loosen its hold of my soul. 

^* In Thee^ O Lord^ I haye put my trust ; 
let me never be confounded." 



The above was found in the pocket of one 
of the volunteers killed at the encounter of the 
Bridge of Goito, in Aprils 1848. 

He had joined the Sardinian army only on 
the eve of combat. He was unknown to all ; 
though one of the irregidar auxiliaries from 
Bomagna £mcied he recognized in him the hero 
of that short but brisk skirmish at Bimini, to 
which allusion is made in the foregoing narrative. 

He was^ by his accent^ evidently an Italian : 
though a stranger by his countenance^ bearing 
and manner. He was grave and unconmiuni- 

i4 
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catiye. There was something in the style of 
his dress, in the fine arms he bore, and the gold 
he lavished, which won him from the ignorant 
crowd at the bivouac the appellation of ''II 
Signore Inglese.*' 

He gave his name '' Baimondo,'' never the 
less ; and enlisted as a common soldier ; insisted 
on the performance of the meanest duties. 

He was about five and thirty : tall and power- 
fully made, with something stem and disdainful 
in his uplifted flashing eye. His noble form and 
features were set off by the velvet HHmarra or 
long jacket, the broad slouching hat and waving 
plume, that constituted the half^brigand cos- 
tume of the Lombard free*corps. 

The Compagnia Griffini, it is well known, 
highly distinguished itself at Goito, at the pass- 
ing of the bridge. Their leader, GnfEni, re- 
ceived a gold medal firom Charles Albert himself, 
for the heroism with which he walked first on 
the shattered parapet of the bridge which the 
Austrians had but clumsily striven to blow up 
in the air. 

Griflini, however, was only the first of the 
survivors. The dark-browed stranger marched 
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before him. He was seen for some time alone, 
threading his way over the strewn fragments of 
the bridge, on about ten inches* footing — quite 
a rope-dancer's feat, — and under a shower of 
grape shot and bullets. 

On the culminatiQg point he stopped and 
turned round. The Piedmontese lerscylieriy 
or sharp-shooters, and the Milanese adventurers, 
armed with fowling-pieces, lined the whole bank 
along the river. He waved his left hand to 
them encouragingly i he raised his rifle up in 
the air. 

He shouted. BLigh above the roar of artil- 
lery could be heard his triumphant " Viva V 
Italia r 

The moment was supreme. It was the first 
of Italy's fights against his Northern foe. 

He stood still but one moment on his ele- 
vated position; but, suddenly, he staggered 
right and left. He raised his hand to his heart, 
then leaped high in the air, and plunged head- 
long into the stream. He had been struck to 
the heart. 

On the following morning his body 'l^as 
rescued from the shallow waters of the Mincio ; 

i5 
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and his remnants were at a later period bicried 
in one of the rural churchyards in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Grrif&ni bore his rifle to the end of that ill- 
fated campaign. 

There is no doubt in my mind as to his 
identity with the Monk of St. Bernard's^ whose 
memoirs or confessions I have given to the pub- 
lic in his own emphatic and desultory style. 
They came into my hands with other papers of 
his^ of importance, but of a more private nature. 

It is very obvious that the temptation thrown 
in his path by the Paris revolution of February, 
and the consequent outbreak throughout Lom- 
bardy, proved too strong for him. 

When and how he left the monastery, I had 
no means to ascertain. 

The dearest wish of Montenero's life — ^if he 
was, indeed, the same person, was partly grati- 
fied. He died at his post. His was, though 
obscure, a soldier's death. 



I 
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** Terrometo che '1 mondo empia d'oirore." 



We were a small group of Italians^ far away, 
beyond the Atlantic. 

It id astonishing to think what feelings of 
brotherhood four thousand miles from home 
will bring up amongst the children of the same 
land. 

Our talk was of home. The dark-browed 
Sicilian, the fair Lombard, the slim Florentine, 
the fleshy Bolognese, each had a tale of the days 
of their youth. 

But the greatmanof thcnightwas Borneo Ro- 
miti. Bomiti, a fellow of well-known daring, the 
hero of many a Carbonari tale; the adventurer of 
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unexhausted devices, and endless disguises, a 

sort of flibbertigibbet to myistify police officers, 
' and give gendarmes the slip. Every man has 

his own peculiar bent and vocation. His de- 
. light was to run his neck into a noose, only to 

exhibit his dexterity in getting it out again. 

His' birth-place was Bavenna. There was 
hardly a corner of the globe he had not visited. 
His business in life was to worry the officials of 
all the Italian States — chiefly of his native 
Pontifical Government. 

He sat at the head of the table. He was 
middle aged, middle sized : red-haired, with a 
short-cropped, thick, bristling, red beard. Ba* 
zors were a superfluous contrivance, so far as he 
was concerned. He had small grey eyes, rest- 
less, twinkling ; for breadth of shoulders, and 
muscular might, he could not be easily matched 
either in the Old World or the New. 

*' An Earthquake ?" he said, — ^^ Yes, I can 
tell you what it is like. 

" It was in February, 1834. I was a guest 
of Don Marzio Fignatelli, in Aquila, of Abruzzo. 

" These silly Yankees, you know, and no 
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less their English brethren^ never think of our 
poor dear Italy, without dreaming daggers and 
poison. Keyer of the Appennines, without 
conjuring up starring hostelries and banditti 
scenes. 

" There is an Italy, in the South of Europe, 
which we all know, and which God has created : 
there is another somewhere in the clouds that 
Monk Lewis, and Mrs. Badcilffe, with a crowd 
of minor horror mongers, have got up for the 
benefit of gullible readers. 

*' It is only those who have travelled far and 
seen much who will tell you with some confi- 
dence, how wonderfully alike are men in all 
climates. 

" I know few persons here would credit me, 
were I to describe what easy people there live 
in the Appennines, how good natured, how fond 
of good living. 

^' Don Marzio's house and family, now, 
their manners and habits might befit a gentle- 
man-farmer of the old English school. « The 
same lavish hospitality, the same substantial 
hearty cheer, the same roaring horse-laugh. 
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Donna Betta, the Lady of the Manor, was a0 
good a pattern of apple«-tart makers, as any to be 
found in New Hampshire ; as particular about 
bright furbished pewter, as any German haus' 
frau. Don Marzio himself was quite a conjuror 
in the manifold science of coffee boiling. 

" That science, by the way, which is com- 
pletely lost. North and West of our dear, sunny 
Mediterranean shores. 

" We were just on the point of testing good 
Don Marzio*s abilities on that score. Dinner 
had been remoyed, and we gathered round the 
fire, husband, wife and guest. There was a 
little Donna Bosalbina,'^a distant sort of a niece 
to Don Marzio, or Donna Betta, or both, — 
what do I know ? A little brunette with gimlet 
eyes, who made herself very useful, bustling 
' about folding table-cloths, washing cups, etc., 
agreeably to our good unsophisticated country 
customs, and who — otherwise exhibited no 
trifling curiosity about your humble servant. 

'* Well — It was as I haye said — or as I 
meast to say, the thirteenth of February. The 
thirteenth, mind you, and a Friday ! You are 
Italians, and know what that means. 
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'' The open air, was, at that time, deemed 
unwholesome for me. I had just had a hard 
run with some Papal carabineers, and made for 
the next hiding place on the frontier of the 
kingdom. * 

" Don Marzio, himself an old Carbonaro, 
harboured me in his house : with a true Abruz- 
zese's love of contraband, cherishing his guest 
in proportion to the mystery that encompassed 
him, in proportion to the trouble and danger 
into which he might himself be involyed for his 
sake. 

The fragrance of the purest Mocha, inspirit* 
ing, inebriating, spread all over the room. 
Coffee, it was part of his tenets, should never be 
confined by a lid, never polluted by milk. He 
would prose about toasting and roasting, pound- 
ing and grinding, till he was hoarse with 
excitement. 

^'On that day, however, some secret thought 
preyed on his mind, and the chemical prepara- 
tion proceeded in silence. He sat on the right 
chimney comer; his wife on the left : I remained 

• Of Naples. The Southem part of Italj bean th« name of Ii. 
^toNo, par excellence. 
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Standing between. Bosalbina was bustling in 
and out of the room. 

*' ' So, then, Bird-in-the bush * ( UcceUo in 
ftOAca — ^it was by that name he loved to desig- 
nate me) ' so you sleep proof against thunder 
and Earthquake, do you ? — I congratulate you : 
the shock was enough to rouse the dead from 
their graves, I tell you. * 

*^ 'I always thought it was a dream of yours, 
Don Marzio,' interposed my host's better half, 
langixidly. ' It is a dreadful bore, I declare to 
be disturbed in your first slumbers, and scared 
out of your wits, and from no better reason that 
your husband has eaten pork and is labouring 
under a night-mare. 

'^ 'A night-mare ! a dream of mine I retorted 
the amateur co£fee-maker. 'And St. Francis, 
who has dropped his ball last night ;* and the 
procession of the Capuchins, and the whole town 
in alarm — ^is that all a dream, too ? ' 



• In tfa« Franciscan Convent in Aquila, I believe, in other Itali- 
an towns, they have a statue of the Saint, ( San Francesco Solano } 
holding the globe of the Earth in his outstretched pahn. The globe 
is so nicely balanced in Us hand that the slightest undulation of the 
ground will determine its fUl. By the means of this kind of Biis- 
MO-mTBB, the good friars are empowered to announce any symptom, 
of commotion of the ground* 
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*' 'Well, well/ I interposed, willing to re- 
concile. '' A good conscience and easy slumbers, 
you know. I heard nothing of this — ^I never 
heard anything like an Earth-quake in my life. 
Not in Naples where I was for two seasons ; 
not at lima, or in:Chili where they are an almost 
nightly entertainment— Well I should like to 
know what it is like ! 

" These were magic words. The sound had 
not quite died away, when the feet I stood on 
seemed suddenly seized with the cramp. Cup 
and coffee-pot dropped as dead from Don Mar- 
zio's hand as the ball from St. Francis's palm. 
There was a rush as if of many waters : and} 
for about ten seconds, my head was overwhelmed 
by awful dizziness, which numbed and para- 
lysed all sensation. 

'' Don Marzio' in form an athlete, in heart 
a lion, but a man of sudden, sanguine temper- 
ament, bustled up and darted out of the room, 
with the ease of a man never burdened with 
a wife, with kith or kin. Donna Betta» a 
portly matron, also rose instinctively ; but I — 
I never could account for the odd freak, laid 
hold of her arm, bidding her stay. The roar 
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of eight hundred houses — or how many more 
can there be in Aquila?«-all reeling and quak-^ 
ingf the yells of ten thousand voices in sudden 
^onj, had wholly subsided^ ere I allowed the 
poor woman, calmly and majestically to waddle 
up to her good man in the garden. 

''That, I suppose, was my notion of an 
orderly retreat. 

" Bosalbina had flown from a window into 
the lawn like a bird. 

'' Thank God, we found ourselyes all in the 
open air under the broad canopy of Hearen. 
We began to count heads.— Yes, there we all 
stood, cook, laundry-maid, dairy-maids, stable- 
boys, all as obedient to the awful summons as 
the best disciplined troops at the first roll of the 
drum. 

" It was February, as I have twice observed; 
and we were in the heart of the highest Appen- 
nines. The day was rather fine, but pinching 
cold : and when the fever of the fibrst terror 
abated, the lady and young lady began to 
shiver in every limb. No one dared to break 
silence : but Don Marzio's eye wandered signi- 
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ficantly enough from one to another counte- 
nance in that awe-stricken group. There was 
no mistaking his appeal. Yet^ one after another^ 
his menials and labourers returned his gaze 
with weU-acted perplexity. No one so dull of 
apprehension as those who will not understand. 

" My good Mends^ I was thrfee and twenty. 
I had had my trials and could boast of pretty 
narrow escapes. I may have been reckless^ 
perhaps^ in my days. I smiled dimly^ nodded 
to the old gentlemaUj clapped my hands cheerily^ 
and the next moment was once more where no 
man in Aquila would that moment have liked 
to be for the world — under a roof. 

'' I made a huge armful of cloaks and 
blankets^ snapped up every rag with all the 
haste^of a marauding party ; and moved towards 
the door^ tottering under the encumbrance. 

" But now^ the dreaded crisis was at hand. 
Earthquakes^ it is well known^ proceed by 
action and reaction. ISie second shocks I was 
aware, must be imminent I had just touched 
the threshold^ and stood under the porch^ when 
that curious spasmodic sensation once more 
stiffened every muscle in my limbs. 
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" Presently I felt myself lifted from the 
ground. I was now under the portico, and was 
hurled against the pillar on my right; the re- 
bound again drove me to the post on the oppo- 
site side ; and after being thus repeatedly tossed 
and buffeted from right to left, like a shuttle- 
cock, I was thrust doMoi, outwards, on the 
ground on my head, with all that bundle of 
rags — Shaving tumbled headlong the whole range 
of the four marble steps of the entrance. 

** The harm, however, was not so great as 
the fright : and, thanks to my gallant devotion, 
the whole party were wrapped and blanketed, 
till they looked like a party of wild Indians : 
we stood now on comparatively firm ground, 
and had leisure to look about us. 

'* Don Marido's garden was open and spa- 
cious, being bound on three sides by the half - 
crumbling wall of the town. On the fourth 
side was the house, a good substantial fabric, 
but now miserably shakey and ricketty. Close 
by the house was the chapel of the Ursuline 
convent, and above that its slender spire rose, 
chaste and stainless, * pointing the way to 
Heaven.' ''Any rational being might have 
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deemed himself sufficiently removed firom brick 
and mortar^ and^ in so far^ out of harm's way. 

'' Not so Don Marzio. He pointed to the 
shadow of that spire^ which in the pale wintry 
sunset stretched all the way across his garden^ 
and by a strange perversion of judgment^ he 
contended that so far as the shadow extended, 
there might also the body that cast it^ reach in 
its fall ; for fall, it obviously must ; and as the 
danger was pressings he deemed it unwise to 
discuss which of the four cardinal points the tow- 
er might feel a leaning towards, whenever, un- 
der the impulse of the subterranean scourge, it 
would ' look around and choose its ground.' 

*^ Don Marzio was gifted with animal cou- 
ragCj and even nerve, proportionate to the 
might of his stalwart frame. But then his was 
merely combative spirit. Thews and sinews 
were of no avail in the case. The garden was 
no breathing ground for him, and he resolved 
upon prompt emigration. 

" The people of Aquila as indeed, as you 
well know, of most towns in Southern Italy, 
have the habit of-— consequently a peculiar ta- 
lent for — Earthquakes. They know how to 
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deal with them, and are seldom caught unpre- 
pared. 

" Two hundred yards outside the town gate, 
there is half-a square mile of table-land on the 
summit of a hill: a market-place in days of ease : 
a harbour of refuge in the urgency of periL 
From the first dropping of the Earth-ball firom 
the hand of their guardian-saint, the most far- 
sighted amongst the inhabitants had been busy 
pitching their tents. The whole population.— 
those, that is, who had escaped unscathed by 
flying tiles and chimney pots, were now swarm- 
ing there: pulling, pushing, hauling and ham- 
merinfif away for very life : with women fainting, 
children screechkg. Capuchins preaching. 

It was like a little rehearsal of doomsday, 

Don Marzio, a prudent housekeeper, had 
the latch-key of a private door at the back of 
the garden. He threw it open : not without a 
misgiving at the moss-grown wall over head. 

" That night the very stars did not seem to 
him sufficiently firm-nailed to the firmament ! 

'^ His family and dependants trooped after 
him, eager to follow. 



it 
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"Rosalbina looked back — at one who was 
left beliind: 

^* Don Marzio felt he owed me at least one 
word of leave-taking. He hemmed twice^ came 
back two steps, and gave me a feverish shake 
of the hand. 

*' I am heartily sorry for you, my boy ; he 
cried. ' A fuomscito, as I may say, a bird-in- 
the-bush — ^you dare not show your nose outside 
the door. Tou would not compromise yourself 
alone, you know, but all of us, and our £riends. 
we must leave you. — safe enough, here — I dare 
say.' With a stolen glance at the Ursuline spire, 
* but — ^you see — imperative duties — Head x>t a 
family— take care of the females— and so, God 
bless you ! ' 

''With this he left; me there, under the 
' deadly shade ' of the steeple — deadlier to him 
than the Upas-tree : ordered his little house- 
hold band out, and away they filed, one by one^ 
the ' Head of the Family ' manfully closing the 
rear. 
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I was alone — alone with the Earthquake. 
Solitude and despair, witness Robinson Crusoe, 
will inspire a man with endless resources* 

There was a wood-cellar in one of the out- 
houses, access to which was easy and safe. One 
of my host's domestics had slipped flint and 
steel into my hands . In less than half an 
hour's time, a cheerful fire was crackling before 
me. I drew forth an old lumbering arm-chair 
from the wood-cellar, together with my provi- 
sion of fuel. I shrouded myself in the ample 
folds of one of Don Marzio's riding cloaks ; I 
sat with folded arms, my eyes riveted on the 
rising blaze, summoning all my spirits round 
my heart, and bidding it to bear up. The sun 
had long set, and the least gleam of a sickly 
twilight rapidly faded. A keen, damp north- 
east wind swept over the earth; thin, black, 
ragged clouds flitted before it, like uneasy 
ghosts. A stray star twinkled here and there 
in the firmament, and the sickle-shaped moon 
hung on the west. But the light of those pale 
luminaries was wan and fitful. They seemed 
to be aware of the hopelessness of their struggle, 
and to mourn in anticipation of the moment 
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when they should faint in fight^ and unrelieved 
darkness should lord it oyer the fields of the 
heavens. 

" The town of Aquila, or *' the Eagle;" as 
the natives name it^ is perched^ eagle like^ on 
the brow of an abrupt cliffy in the bosom of the 
loftiest Appennines. Monte Beale^ Monte Ve- 
lino, and the giant of the whole chain^ the *' Gran 
Sasso d'ltalia " look down upon it from their 
exalted thrones. Within the shelter of that 
massive armour^ the town might well seem in- 
vulnerable to time and man. But now, as I 
gazed despondingly round, the very hills ever- 
lasting seemed rocking from their foundation, 
and their crests nodding destruction. Which 
of those mighty peaks was to open the fire of 
hell's artillery upon us? Was not Etna once 
as still and dark as yonder ' Great Kock,' and 
yet it now glares by night with its ominous 
beacon, and cities and kingdoms have been 
swept away at its base. Two hours passed 
away in gloomy meditation. The whole town 
was a desert. The camp-meeting of the un- 
housed Aquilani was held somewhere in the 
distance : its confused murmur reached me not. 
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Only xny neighbours, the Ursnline nuns, were 
up and awake. With shrinking delicacy, dread- 
ing the look and touch of the profane, even more 
than the walls of their prison-house, thqy had 
stood their ground with the heroism of true faith,' 
and reared their temporary asylum under their 
yine-canopied bowers, within the shade of the 
cloisters. A high garden- wall alone separated 
me from the holy virgins. They were watching 
and kneeling. Every note from their silver 
voices sank deep in my heart, and impressed me 
with something of that pious confidence, of that 
imploring fervour, with which they addressed 
their guardian angels and saints. 

*' Two hours had passed. The awfulness of 
prevailing tranquility, the genial warmth of my 
fire, and the sweet monotony of that low mourn- 
ful chanting, were by degrees gliding into my 
troubled senses, and lulling them into a treach- 
erous security. 

" ' Just so,' I reasoned, ' shock and counter- 
shock. The terrible scourge has by this time 
exhausted its strength. It was only a farce 
after all. Much ado about nothing. The people 
of this town have become so familiar with the 
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earthquake, that they make a carnival of it. By 
this time, they are perhaps feasting and rioting 
under their booths. Ho ! am I the only craven 
here ? And had I not my desire ? Am I not 
now on speaking terms with an earthquake ?' 

•* Again my words conjured up the waking 
enemy. A low, hollow, rumbling noise, as if 
from many hundred miles' disttoce, was heard 

c=^g J,my o«,„d ...og d.e wWle Itae of 

the Appennines. It reached us, it seemed to 
stop underneath our feet, and suddenly chang- 
ing its horizontal for a vertical direction, it 
burst upwards. 

'* The whole earth heaved with a sudden 
pang ; it then gave a backward bound, even as 
a vessel shipping a sea. The motion, then be* 
came undulatory, and spread far and wide, as 
the report of a cannon, awakening every echo in 
the mountain. 

*' There was a rattle and clatter in the town, 
as if of a thousand waggons shooting down 
paving stones. The Ursuline steeple waved in 
the air like a reed vexed by the blast. The 
chair I stood on was all but capsized, and the 
fire at my feet was overthrown. The very vault 

k2 
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of heaven swung to and fro^ ebbing and heav- 
ing with the general convtdsion. The doleful 
psalmody in the neighbouring ground broke 
short abruptly. The chorus of many feminine 
voices sent forth but one rending shriek. The 
clamour of many thousands of the town-folk 
from their encampment^ gave its wakeful re- 
sponse. Then the dead silence of consternation 
ensued. I picked up every stick and brand 
that had been scattered about^ steadied myself 
in my chair, and hung down my head. * These 
black hounds,' I mused, * hunt in couples. Now 
for the re-percussion !' 

*' I had not many minutes to wait. Again 
the iron-hoofed steeds and heavy wheels of the 
state chariot of she Prince of Darkness were 
heard tramping and rattling in their course. 
Once more the subterranean avalanche gathered 
and burst. Once more the ground beneath 
throbbed and heaved as if with rending travail. 
Once more heaven and earth seemed to yearn 
to each other ; and the embers of my watchfire 
were cast upwards and strewn asunder. 

" It was an awful, long winter night. 

*' The same sable clouds rioting in the sky. 
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the same cruel wind moaning angrily through 
the chinks and crevices of many a shattered 
edifice. Solitude^ the chillness of night, and 
the vagueness^ even more than the ineyitable- 
ness, of the danger, wrought fearfully on my 
exhausted firame. Stupor and lethargy soon 
followed those brief moments of speechless ex- 
citement. Bewildered imagination peopled the 
air with vague, unutterable terrors. Legions 
of phantoms sported on those misshapen clouds. 
The dash of a thousand swords was borne on 
the wind. Tongues of living flame danced and 
quivered in every direction. The firmament 
seemed all burning with them. I saw myself 
alone, helpless, hopeless, the miserable butt of 
all the rage of warring elements. 

" It was an uncomfortable night. 

"Ten and twelve times was the dreadful 
visitation reproduced between sunset and sun- 
rise, and every shock found me more utterly 
unnerved; andthe sullen, silent resignation 
with which I recomposed and trimmed my fire, 
had something in it consummately abject, by the 
side of the doleful accents with which the poor 

kS 
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half-hoarse nuns, my neighbours, called on their 
blessed virgin for protection* 

''The brealdng mom found me utterly 
demoralised ; and when Don Marzio's aerrants 
had so far recovered from their panic as to in* 
trade upon my solitude, and offer their services 
for the erection of my tent in the garden, I had 
hardly breath enough left to welcome them. 
Under that tent I passed days and nights during 
all the remainder of February. The shocks, 
though diminished in strength, almost nightly 
roused us from our rest But the people of 
Aquila soon learned to despise them. By one, 
by two, by three, they sought the threshold of 
their dismantled homes. Last of all, Don Mar- 
zio folded his tent. His fears having, finally, 
so far given way, as to aUow him to think of 
something beside himself, he exerted himself to 
free me from confinement. He furnished me 
with Mthful guides, by whose aid I reached the 
sea coast. Here a Maltese vessel was waiting 
to waft me to a land of freedom and security. 

*' I can tell you, my friends^ from that time 
I was ctured for ever of all curiosity about 
earthqtiakes.'' 
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SAVELLI. 



Par ehe non s'ami al mondo, che per godia soltanto ; 
Amar senza speranza e di grand' alme 11 vanto 



- I. 

Pakis is said to be the Paradise of women. 
Rome may, most undoubtedly, be looked upon 
as the Eden of Priests. — Only of those Priests, 
however, who have interest enough to grease 
the hinges of St. Peter's gate. — To the rest it is 
worse than Limbo. 

There are soft-dangling, roomy coaches and 

mellow courtezans for Cardinals and Prelates of 

Princely Families ; fat capons and old Orvieto 

for double-chinned canons and deacons; but 

lean masses and shabby funerals, wrangling and 
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squabbling ; heart-burning expectation, squalor 
and sheer starvation for an innumerable rabble 
of unbeneficed shavelings. 

For the use and advantage of these wretched 
step-sons of Mother-Church, there are ecclesias- 
tical exchanges and bazaars. 

There are certain wine and spirit shops 
(bettoUni) Bind lottery ofllces(botteghini del Lotto) 
in every city in Italy— * and no less than a hun- 
dred in Borne alone— where Christ is sold to the 
highest bidder. Masses, processions, and other 
windfalls of the ghostly trade, are there accu- 
rately reported, put up for competition; and 
their respective merits diligently weighed and 
sifled. There are Reverend Mass-Brokers, 
wholesale and retail dealers in Benedictions, 
Matins, and Vespers. The bargains are struck 
over a salted tartine, and a glass of strong waters. 
Happy the man who, by obtaining early infor- 
mation, is able to forestall his brethren and 
secure the highest fees. He may afterwards be 
able to make over his minor engagements, to 
dispose of them at a considerable premium, even 
as a Bond-Street Music-Seller will manage with 
a ticket for a pit-stall at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
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He has a pocket-full of Misereres at three pauls, 
and Te Deums at a testane. He will over reach 
himself^ sometimes^ never the less ; drop a good 
hone to jump at its shadow. 

Such are the sayings and doings of the lower 
clergy in Borne : such the pious devices and 
practices for the continuation of which the 
Catholic world will henceforth be indebted to 
the Crusaders and Paladins of the successor of 
Charlemagne^ the fated Interpreter of Napo- 
leonian Ideas — the " Nephew of His Uncle." 

Pio Nono is pledged to the perpetuation of 
all that. He has tapped now at one now at 
at the other of the rotten stones of the Catholic 
Edifice. He is now happily restored with a 
conviction that any attempt at repair is sure to 
bring down the whole fabric about his ears. 

It may or may not have survived the reform- 
ing velleities of that amiable Pope, it may or 
may not have withstood the blast of Republican 
storms ; but in the good, golden times of 
Gregory the Sixteenth, and precisely towards 
the close of his Pontificate, one of the most 
flourishing haunts of all the loose Priests about 
town — the very Mass-monger-Hall par excel- 
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lence — ^was a notorious liquor-shop in the Borgo^ 
which bore the sign of the Apostle St. Jude j 
but which the keen-witted townspeople of Pas- 
quin had more appropriately nick-named the 
Bettolino of Judas Iscariot. 

To this^ at that time^ thriving Establishment, 
waS; one eyening^ driven by despair a youth of 
noble mien and bearings by name Don Inno- 
cenzo de' Sayelli. 

Don Innocenzo was a young Student^ a 
graduate of the Sapienza^ an ordailied priest 
since Whitsuntide last. He was in expectation 
of a curacy ; andj in the mean time had sued 
for a tutor's place in many a gentleman's family. 
No gentleman^ in Bome^ it would seem^ had 
occasion for a tutor's services. 

Since time immemorial there had been a 
Sayelli in the Church. Popes and Cardinals^ 
too^ in olden times* No prouder name in the 
Golden Book at Borne. But the family had 
spread far and wide : most of its branches 
had withered. Don Innocenzo^s own father 
had suffered losses ; he had sunk into obscurity 
and indigence. The young Priest grew up 
unfriended : unknown to, or unnoticed by> his 
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prouder relatives. And now a quarter's rent 
was due : his laundress's bill — ^he was over-nice 
in his linen — ^for a Priest-^had run up to an 
alarming amount. It had^ at last^ become im- 
perious upon him to try and turn a penny by 
his trade. Don Innocenzo resorted to the 
Botteghino. 

It was his first visit to the profane place. In 
the day time^ he would not, for his life, have 
ventured into it : even in the dark he stole in 
bashful, trembling, as if with the consciousness 
of guilt. The old eronies of that emulous 
brotherhood, the thieves and money-lenders 
thronging upon that reeking threshold of the 
Temple, eyed the new customer askance. He 
cast a hasty glance at the smoke-stained bills 
which under the title of Invito Sacko, were 
temptingly stuck up at every corner of the shop 
with mention of the alhondante elemosina in 
sctsdi, paoli e laioochi; but at which more 
knowing traders in paternosters^ aves, and 
requiems turned up their noses with a contemp- 
tuous sneer. 

He took a cursory note of the crack chapels 
which held out a meagre promise of bread-for- 
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mass^ on the morrow ; and hastened from the 
spot, sick at heart with the sights, sounds and 
smells of that abominable conyenticle. 



II. 



On the morning Don Innocenzo sat down to 
his breakfast. The sun was high in the east. 
The laziest clock in Borne had struck sixteen. 
His chocolate smoked before him. But Don 
Innocenzo never thought of his chocolate. 

A little miniature case lay open before him, 
on his breakfast table. On this miniature thus 
did the young Priest soliloquise :— 

" Prince Loderisi ! to that* dashing young 
spark that prances so gaily at the head of the 
Pope's noble life-guards it belongs. It is the 
portrait — of his Mistress. 

" A portrait ! Can this be the likeness of a 
living being ? An ideal sketch ? A mere trick 
of artist's jugglery ? Hey ! can a limner's 
brush produce such a countenance, unless an 
angel sat to him in his day-dreams. 

" An angel ! — in the Via delta Lupa f In 
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the most squalid quarter of Borne ? Under 
those ^ windows ? On a heap of rubbish and 
straw ? Bethink yourself, Don Innocenzo Sa- 
velli. You heard it yourself: there was stamp- 
ing and storming, a mighty crash of flasks and 
tumblers, and louder than all, the screaming of 
riotous women. 

*' And, Savelli, the house is notorious : and 
these are the features of one of those women. 
K figurante ! A French Opera Dancer ! Such 
tricks can the Devil play : — Dissoluteness as- 
sumes this seraphic expression ! 

'* By Heaven ! it has driven sleep from my 
couch all over last night. What have I to do 
with women ? or women's pictures ? 

*' Well, well ; luckily the owner is found. 
He will be here anon. Take your last look of 
of the dangerous bauble, Savelli. 

" They tracked me to my door. Early in 
the morning, they came. ' Compliments from 
Prince Loderisi, and wishes to know whether 
a little miniature set in rubies, in a morocco case, 
has not come to hand.' — ^ Compliments of Don 
Innocenzo Savelli, and begs to state that such 
an article has actually been found in the gutter 
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of the Via della Lnpa, near to a house of ill* 
fame. It will be instantly restored on the 
owner proving identity.* 

" On these terms we stand. In less than 
half an hour the young spark will be here no 
doubt^ and I — I may claim my reward. 

" The Prince offered ' unlimited recom- 
pense.' A reward to you, Priest, to you, the 
last of the Savelli I 

'* Unlimited recompense ! Why not ? The 
man is rich : one of the spoiled children of 
fortune — one of the happy few for whom life is 
all sunshine and flowers— before whom every 
man bows in obedience — on whom every woman 
smiles. 

*' Well, so be it ! I murmur not at the 
partage. To him the homage of his fellow- 
beings, the trances of reciprocated affection ;-^ 
to me toil and obscurity, neglect and loneliness ; 
I envy him not his earthly paradise ; if he 
would only not grudge me this piece of painted 
ivory. 

'' Unlimited recompense ! Such baubles 
are often awarded as pledges of plighted faith-^ 
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Would he lay so much stress upon it if it were 
not a love token ? The man is happy^ then^— ^ 
blessed with all the charms of the original — ^and 
can he not spare me a mute miniature ? 

" He must not have it. What if he can 
prove his titles to the treasure ? He has for- 
feited it^ he suffered it to fall into the hands of 
degraded beings — exposed it to their profane 
gaze^ to the taint of their impure breath ! 

^' Out upon his rights of ownership ? I'll 
take better care of it. I will have it consecrated, 
in a reliquary. No painter ever gave the Vir- 
gin so ineffable an expression of heavenly purity. 
1 will not part with it. I'll not suffer it again 
to lie in the kennel of the Via della Lupa.— » 
It is a God*send.*' 

The youth was thus indulging in these 
strange paradoxes on the rights of property 
when he was interrupted by his Landlady's 
intrusion. She announced the visit of the 
Prince. 

The Prince> a mere Lordling, for he was yet 
in the very prime of youth, appeared before Don 
Innocenzo with an easy affability, not unblended 
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with a slight air of flippant assurance. He was 
tall^ strikingly handsome ; his stature advan- 
tageously set off by the gorgeous uniform of the 
Pope's Guardie Nobili : a winning smile played 
on every feature of his frank cheerful coun- 
tenance. 

Don Innocenzo had many fine set speeches 
in his mind in reply to the Prince's expected 
demand of his property. He had set his heart 
upon using every argument before yielding up 
his precious trouvaille. But he was not pre- 
pared for the cordial familiarity of the Prince's 
address. 

" Signer Abate," he commenced, taking the 
reluctant hand of the Young Priest, " I come to 
claim the privileges of cousinship. Your name 
is Savelli. Mortals call me Ottaviano Loderisi. 
Our families, as you must be aware, sprang 
from one source : no matter at what distance — 
we are kinsmen." 

" All brethren since Adam and Eve,** ob- 
served Savelli, with a dim smile. 

*' Nay, nay, 1 can prove closer ties of clan- 
ship between us ; but — of this another time. 
Now to business. My messenger of this morn- 
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ing, the imbecile^ has rather flurried you. We 
can never be too cautious in this world ; and 
what you have in your hands is no trifling trea- 
sure. The man looks like an imconscionable 
rogue^ too^ I admits and I seldom employ him 
unless it be for matters requiring more address 
than scrupulousness. Once more let me tell 
you^ I praise your cautiousness^ and am indebted 
to you for taking so much care of my property. 
But now, I feel assured^ all your doubts will be 
removed. The casket now in your hands con- 
tains the portrait of an Englishwoman, the 
Lady Ada Montacute, only daughter of the Earl 
of Silchester. You will find the Lady's initials 
under the portrait itself." 

Poor Savelli looked blank with self-con- 
viction. 

"You can form no conception,*' resumed 
his new-fangled cousin, '^ of the anguish the loss 
of that trinket had thrown me into. I leave 
you to judge.-* 

'^ After wasting a few years on a protracted 
tour oltremonti, my good star led me last winter 
to England. I found there the Lady Ada, just 
come out, the reigning beauty of the season. 
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She is^ as I told you^ the heiress of the Earl of 
Silchester^ the last of a very ancient .Catholic 
family. I can hardly explain by what chance 
I became acqiudnted. I found her at a charm- 
ing winter residence on the coast of Deronshire. 
I forced my way through the crowd of her fire 
and twenty adorers ; stepped up to the blue- 
eyed beauty with a veni, vidi, vici, irresistible 
air. Commend me to a six months' sojourn in 
Paris for a proper degree of gentlemanly aflsur« 
ance« ' Faint heart never won fair Lady' — is 
the saying in that country. In due time that 
notable Jesuit^ Dr. Hookwell, introduced me to 
the old Earl^ his penitent. My name was a 
good passport in a house remotely allied to some 
of our best Boman families. My creed and 
country also^ I believe^ pleaded my cause with 
the member of a church long persecuted in 
Great Britain. The supple Jesidt-Confessor 
was won over to my views by a promise of the 
interest in his favor of ' our uncle ' the Cardinal 
Camerlengo. I became intimate. I was left 
alone with the pious Ada. Est Deut in nobis. 
I poured out torrents of eloquence in my own 
unintelligible English : she understood me. 
She cut off from my neck a locket with my 
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mother's hair; — in exchange she gave me her 
miniature. — The miniature you have in your 
hands/' 

Foor Sayelli looked pale : he hid his face in 
his hands. 

**With our arms entwined round each 
other/' continued the Prince, " we rushed to 
her father's feet. Th« English are seldom par- 
tial to a foreign aUiance. German Barons and 
Italian Princes are, I griere to say, at an awful 
discount at the marts of Almack's. How could 
it be otherwise ? We had our own days in 
Home, when a Senator's daughter would have 
deemed herself degraded by the offer of the 
hsmd of a Barbarian Eling. It is now the turn 
of England and the English. A Marquis, I 
assure you, is a very different being from a 
Marquess : and a shop-keeper's daughter thinks 
twice, before she barters her father's guineas 
against the title of Countess and one of our 
threadbare historical names. 

'* But, in our case, I tell you, community of 
faith, and old family associations got the better 
of the Earl's John-Bullish prepossessions. 
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" He consents to being father-in-law to an 
Italian ! 

'^ The preliminaries of a marriage treaty 
were entered into, and with a heart overflowing 
with happiness, I tore myself from my bride, to 
set our old castle in TJmbria in order, previous 
to the reception of its fair chatelaine. 

''You can form no idea of the romantic 
notions of those sweet daughters of Albion. 
The residence of their gloomy London becomes 
unbearably irksome to them after the wear and 
tear of three months' dissipation. They make 
an overwhelming toil of their pleasure. No 
wonder if they long for fresh air, green fields 
and Arcadian repose. The fact is, the English 
are bom to work and not to enjoy. They have 
learned how to make money : they will never 
know how to spend it. 

" My own Ada is wild after rural felicity- 
She spoke of our Apennine scenery with almost 
infantine rapture. She tasked my memory to 
describe the site and look of Castel Loderisio, 
which I have scarcely seen twice in my life. 
The little I could tell completely bewitched her. 
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To please her I shall have to be cooped up in 
that ancestral Hawk's nest^ Heaven knows for 
how long. 

^* To please her, I have come to set the old 
castle in order. I have invaded the dismantled 
stronghold with a host of masons and cabinet- 
makers. I have scared »the venerable owls from 
their haunts. It is now sheltered and habitable, 
though as gloomy and dismal as heart could 
wish. I have spared neither trouble nor ex- 
pense to convert the eyrie into a dove-cot. 

*' Well — ^all was now ready. No later than 
to-morrow I was off to England. The wedding 
is to be solemnised at the old Earl's country- 
seat in Berkshire. 

" Last evening — ^now comes the odd part of 
the adventure — ^last evening I got into town 
from Castle Loderisio, elated with the achieve- 
ment of my preparatory duties. It was not 
late and I felt too wild with joy for the confine- 
ment of my lonely apartments. I looked in for 
a few minutes at the Casino, and found there a 
few of the choicest spirits about town. 

" The English Newspapers, — curse them ! 
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—have nothing better to do than to meddle 
with people's private concerns. My intended 
marriage was there all in black and white. It 
had already become the talk of Borne. Every- 
body at the Casino knew more of it than I did. 
They all but choked me with their congratula- 
tory embraces. They called for some firie musca- 
del^ and pledged my island bride in their joyous 
cups :— Could I refuse them ? 

" " I joined them. — I am almost ashamed to 
proceed.— Clarisse, the sylph of the French bal- 
let, gave one of her genial- sotspers. — You are 
a Priest — a young Priest — ^and know nothing of 
the nature of these good humoured^ theatrical 
creatures. — It was decreed that the new Candi- 
date for Matrimony should bid a last farewell 
to the haunts of his expiring bachelorship. 

" More than half-seas over, we repaired to 
Clarisse's, in the Via della Lupa. There is no 
harm in that poor Clarisse and her sister- 
nymphs ; but they are always up to mischievous 
frolics. They were set upon me by my fellow- 
rioters. My miniature was whipped from my 
pocket, ere I was well aware of it. It passed 
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from hand to hand with the swiftness of a shut- 
tle-cock. Those ^ French she-devils actually 
squabbled and fought for its possession. 

'* I have but a confused recollection of the 
ensuing affiray. A Aick-sculled sergeant of 
Swiss dragoons took it into his head that the 
skirmish was in good earnest, jBLJid thought it 
his duty to interfere. My friends showed fight 
and I could not well forsake them. I was 
knocked on the head^ and there was riot and 
confusion over me. 

'* My first care^ on returning to conscious- 
ness^ was to look for my miniature. 

" It was gone ! 

*'The discovery of my irreparable loss 
sobered me at once. Late as it was^ I started 
up. I roused the house. I called on my sleep- 
ing domestics. The night was spent in a firuit* 
less^ hopeless search. 

'* My arrant rogue of a valet — a useful rogue 
in his own way — relieved me from suspense. 
He had stood by my side during the riot; and 
had seen the miniature pass from hand to hand. 
In the miUe, he had watched Clarisse, as with 
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a grin of fiendish malice^ she flung the casket 
into the street. He had harried to the door 
just in time to see you raise it from the ground 
and walk away with the prize. 

*' You know the rest." 

Sayelli unlocked his desk. 

» 
" You may now fully appreciate the extent 

of my anxiety. You can have no idea of the 
exigeance of an Englishwoman. Her nice deli- 
cacy inclines her to a retrospective jealousy. 
Our Roman beauties — good easy souls — are not 
apt to look far beyond the present. But an 
English wife must needs engross all the past 
and future. A lover's heart must be a perfect 
blank to be worth their acceptance. Perhaps 
there are such un-touched hearts in England. 
Perhaps they only have sufficient cleverness to 
heal up all wounds, and rub off the very scarsj 
so as to make hearts look as good as new on any 
emergency. Enough that the slightest insight 
of my youthful indiscretions — what would make 
me popular with our dark-eyed brides — would 
mar all prospects of a quiet living with Ada." 

SavelU raised the lid of his desk. He gazed 
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once more at the sweety blushing^ smiling, 
blooming image in the open casket. With an 
averted head he resigned it into the hands of its 
lawful owner. 

His smothered sigh did not escape the ap- 
prehension of the Roman nobleman. 

"Aye, look at it !" he exclaimed exidtingly. 

^^ Is she not the loveliest of beings ? Has 
any of our boasted Boman belles the luxuriancy 
of that auburn hair, the tenderness of those 
melting blue eyes ? Did you ever see a Ma- 
donna of Raphael so ineffably instinct with 
heavenly purity ? 

" Mine ! — ^all this treasure of infinite loveli- 
ness my own ! 

" And yet — ^what is this poor daub by the 
side of her living charms ? The work of the 
plodding limner to body forth the master-piece 
of the Almighty ? 

"1 wish you could judge for yourself, 
Savelli ^Nay, but you shall judge for your- 
self! 

•^ Savelli !— Savelli !"— the young Prince 

L 
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went rattling on with the glowing climax of 
feeling peculiar to a genuine Italian : 

'' Savelli, you have made me a friend for 
life. You have saved my miniature,— must 
have your reward. I am determined that you — 
you shall see the original I 

" To-morrow I am off to England, and you 
— you come with me !" 

Savelli rose from his chair. 

" Nay, nay, no excuse !" exclaimed Lode* 
risi, casting a rapid glance round the meanly 
furnished apartment. *' You can have no pres- 
sing business in this place. Henceforth you 
are my property. I'll take you, to, what they 
call * merry old England,' — a peculiar merri- 
ness, as you will find. — I'll introduce you to 
my father-in-law: the old Earl — the *fine old 
English gentleman.' You never saw more affa- 
ble thorough-bred people. — And — you shall 
see Ada ! 

'^ They will be glad to see you : you will be 
able to learn the English language : — I'll give 
you the rudiments myself. The sight of the 
lovely girl will repay you for the journey — 
or I am much mistaken. 
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*' We part no more, I tell you. You are 
more than a brother to me. No brother could 
so opportunely have got me out of a bad scrape. 
May I lose Ada as I had lost her portrait, if I 
ever consent to part with the man who helped 
me to recover it." 

As the sanguine nobleman would have it, 
so it 'was. He entreated, he stormed, he 
swore: till his impetuosity over-mastered the 
reluctance of the bewildered Priest. 

On the morrow they set out for England. 



III. 



Don Innocenzo and his new patron and 
self-styled relative, made no long stay in Eng- 
land. After a few days' rest in London, they 
proceeded, post haste, to Montacute Hall, in 
Berkshire. The earl and his daughter had been 
prepared for the young clergyman's reception. 
The high-sounding name of Savelli, and the 
prince's bold asseverations of kindred between 
them, rendered him a welcome inmate, in a 
house, in which his professional character en- 
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titled him to the highest regard; and his 
unconquerable timidity was not without charm 
in the eyes of a comparatively quiet family, 
used to rural retirement. The dignified bland- 
ness of the old peer, and the easy and innate 
gentleness of the Lady Ada, gradually thawed 
the reserve of the young priest's manners ; and 
the distance between the humble guest qnd his 
exalted host diminished at every evening's 
interview. 

Not more than a fortnight was suffered to 
elapse between the bridegroom's arrival and the 
crowning of his brightest hopes. That short 
interval passed monotonously enough for Don 
Inndcenzo. For hours and hours he sat down 
to chess with the old earl, whilst the happy pair 
withdrew to the embrasure of a deep Gothic 
window, engaged in tender converse. The old 
nobleman fancied he found his adversary's game 
somewhat unsteady and desultory. He disco 
vered in him an absence and heedlessness which 
he attributed tojuvenilelistlessness, and the na- 
tural levity of a southern temperament. Some- 
times, and just as the sudden peals of Lady Ada's 
silver laugh rang through the dimly-lighted apart- 
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ment, the chess-board would run imminent risk 
of a uniyersal subversion from a sudden jerk by 
the nerrous hand of the priest. As, however, 
the earl, as a player, profited by the abstraction 
of his antagonist, who, otherwise, would, in his 
lucid intervals, have proved more than a match 
for him, his gratified vanity reconciled him to the 
oddity and unevenness of the Priest's behaviour. 

The two betrothed, on the other hand, rapt 
in the oblivious, all-absorbing selfishness of love, 
were — as the happy invariably are — ^utterly 
sceptic as to the existence of misery upon earth. 
They were perfectly unaware of anybody's 
presence in the room ; and if they ever addressed 
or glanced at Savelli, far from perceiving any 
symptoms of perturbation or suffering in his 
working countenance, they saw him through the 
medium of that ebriety of feeling, which, like 
any other intoxication, imbues every object with 
its own rosy tints, and brings up the whole 
world to the level of its own tumultuous elation. 

But, as we have seen, their period of proba- 
tion was soon over. At the end of a fortnight 
the private chapel of Montacute Hall was fitted 
up for the bridal ceremony. A very few rela- 
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tives were present. The young Italian priest 
officiated for the occasion. Savelli acquitted 
himself with becoming dignity and composure. 
No one^ at leasts noticed the quivering of his 
lips, or the faltering of his voice ; and his pale 
but serene countenance^ animated by the con- 
sciousness of the loftiness of his sacred ministry, 
won him the favour of more than one of the 
susceptive bridesmaids, some of whom passed 
their severe strictures on the wisdom of the 
Catholic tenets, chiefly respecting the inviola- 
bility of priestly orders. 

Previous to their entering the carriage that 
was to convey them to a few week's retirement 
at Lord Silchester's villa near Beading, the 
newly -married couple, had a parting interview 
with the deputy dispenser of all their earthly 
bliss. From the Lady Ada, Savelli received an 
old illuminated prayer-book, the dying gift of 
the late countess, her mother. Prince Loderisi 
smiled. '' He knew," he said, holding out the 
precious miniature, '^ it was in his power to be- 
stow on his cousin a present inestimable, inferior 
only to the treasure he had himself beexLblessed 
with that day ; and he waf happy that he had 
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received from the fair donor the leave to trans- 
fer it into the hands of one vrho prized it hardly' 
less than himself-— of one^ too/' he added in a 
lower tone^ '' who had been instrumental in its 
preservation." 

With this, the fiery blood-horses bore the 
hymeneal chariot from the hall. Savelli took 
leave from the earl on the following day, and 
started for Italy ; where he repaired to Castel 
Loderisio, to take charge of the household till 
the arrival of its noble proprietors. He was, 
then, under the title of almoner, to continue a 
permament resident at the castle. 

After a few weeks spent in their flowery her- 
mitage in Berkshire, Prince and Princess Lode- 
risi proceeded on their wedding tour. They 
lingered on the Rhenish region, till the earliest 
breath of autumn had mellowed the luxuriant 
green of its vineyards. Then, they advanced 
through the Alpine defiles, and beheld the 
enamelled pastures of a Swiss landscape, studded 
with the gems of incipient winter. Next, they 
climbed the snowy heights of Mount St. Gothard, 
and the southern land spread before them, 
bathed in the perfumes of its balmy atmosphere, 

l4 
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basking in the smiles of its genial sunshine. 
The carnival season beheld them^ the gayest of 
of revellers^ at Naples. Borne welcomed them^ 
the most conspicuous of visitors^ during the 
showy ceremonies of Lent. As last^ warned by 
the sultriness of the first scirocco blasts they fled 
from the vicinity of the unhealthy Campagna^ 
and sought the coolness and repose of their 
Appenine retreat. 

Late in the evening, preceded by the flou- 
rish of postilion bugles^ lighted by blazing 
jlamheaux^ hailed by the roused peasantry, a 
gallant cavalcade tramped on the draw-bridge, 
and thronged the castle gates. 

Pale and wan in the light of the glaring 
torches at the head of a host of household meni- 
als, a dark-robed figure stood to receive the 
new comers on the wide open portals — one 
moment, and Don Innocenzo Savelli was in the 
arms of his munificent patron, the light-hearted 
Prince ; and, by his desire, he was allowed to 
imprint a kiss, half of homage, half of friendship^ 
on the flushed forehead of the fair rider at his 
side. 
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IV. 



Castel Loderisio stood at a dizzy height on 
the brow of a dismal ravine, at the confluence 
of the river Nera with one of the short-lived, 
but ruinous torrents, its tributaries. Behind 
stretched a sort of wild chase, a maze of beech 
and pine forests, mantling a broad-level glen, 
as far as the steep, bulwark- like masses of 
Appennine granite. Below spread an immea- 
surable vista of fields and groves, a tartan -like 
variety of stripes and patches, a garden of 
boundless extent. 

Day and night, summer and winter, unal- 
loyed bliss and fertility, unredeemed gloom and 
barrenness, seemed to meet here as at a common 
bourn. The castle stood on that perpetual 
limit. Hardly a flower ever bloomed in the 
howling wilderness in the rear of its battle- 
mented outworks; hardly a leaf "ever withered 
en the fragrant parterre in front of its sunny 
terraces. Like a guardian cherub, the ancient 
eitadel stood at the entrance of that Umbrian 
Eden. The piercing shafts of the northern galo 

l5 
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fell blunted against *its walls^ as if met by an 
armour of adamant. The last wave of the 
Meditteranean breeze fanned its southern win- 
dows« like a wanton zephyr stealing through 
the bars of a warrior's visor. 

It was^ indeed^ the eagle's perch, and a 
falcon race it was that reared it. Castle Lode- 
risio dated from the thirteenth century. Ursino 
de Loderisi first built him a home on the steep, 
five hundred feet above the last dwelling in the 
valley. From that blood-stained tenement he 
overawed, ravaged^ enslaved all Umbria. From 
that well -manned stronghold he stood years of 
siege on the part of the emulous Colonna. From 
that inaccessible retreat he laughed to scorn the 
powerless wrath of the vindictive Nicholas III* 

For above ten generations the eastle and the 
fortunes of its lords continued unshaken. At 
the close of that period of savage warfare,. 
Castle Loderisio, with its six months' winter, 
and steep, precipitous avenue, was voted an im- 
comfortable abode. One Cardinal Loderisio, 
under the hot displeasure of Pope Clement XI., 
was known to have taken up his quarters in that 
bicoccCi nearly a hundred and fifty years ago. 
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But since his demise^ the old mansion had been 
given up to the intendente, or steward of the 
adjoining domains, and quietly suffered to fall 
into ruin. 

The dowry of the Lady Ada, considerable 
CTen in England, but amounting to an immense 
fortune in Italy, had enabled the present owner, 
with little sacrifice to himself, to restore the old 
castle, or at least the best part of it, to some- 
thing of its primeval splendour. As a rude and 
wild mountain home, it was not without charm 
or convenience. But it stood alone, and cheer- 
less ; as far as eye could range, nothing was to 
be seen but the lowly cots of the rustics, and 
the paltry villages and insignificant towns of a 
fertile, but backward, half-civilised region. 

The gay, gallant prince felt there, all the 
curse of solitary greatness. There was not, as 
a lady novelist has it, '^ a particle of romance in 
his composition.'* Those four weeks of honey- 
moon at the love cottage in Berkshire, had 
exhausted all his scanty store of domestic pre- 
dilections. The sight of the darling haunts of 
his youth, the greeting of his former associates, 
had shaken the best resolutions of the inveterate 
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libertine. He had thought it due to the bright 
eyes^ and brighter guineas of his English bride^ 
to indulge her rural tastes, to gratify her vanity 
by[a display of the departed greatness of his feudal 
progenitors. He had fitted up those state apart- 
ments^ as he thought, merely for the idle pageant 
of a summer day. He nadno notion of trespassing 
for any length of time on the hospitality of the 
owls and rooks which had been time out of 
memory the undisturbed tenants of those totter- 
ing turrets. He would as soon have thought of 
seeking his residence in the catacombs, or the 
wilds of Thebaid. He doubted — ^he forgot — 
he flatly denied ever having seriously contem- 
plated a retreat so absurdly at variance with all 
established usages. The country was all very 
well in its way. A fortnight at his snug villa 
at Prascati, within hail of the casinos of the 
Ghigi, Borghese, and Lambruschini was vUleg- 
gtatura enough for sensible people. A fus in 
urhe — nee tumvltus, nee soUtvdo ; that was the 
ideal of rural enjoyment in Italy. Moping alone 
in a mouldy old hall, in a dampery, a rookery, 
a hot-house prison, might well suit the saturnine 
temper of an old English noble. But he was 
young, sociable, and an Italian, and Her High- 
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ness 'mufit be fully aware of the wisdom of 
'^ doing at Borne as the Bomans do.'' 

On her side the princess was perfectly wild 
with admiration for what her husband scornfully 
styled the broken down catapecchia. She had 
made up her mind for a long sojourn at the 
castle. That choice of a home, she foresaw, 
was the rock on which the vessel of their conju- 
gal harmony would probably split. It was the 
first point on which the prince would venture 
on the exereise of his marital veto. It was a 
question of vital importance for their mutual 
well-being in after life. She had seen enough, 
she fancied, of Italian life to feel convinced of 
its utter inconsistence with domestic happiness, 
and respectability. She had inwardly resolved 
not to jeopardise her peace of mind in that 
whirlpool of folly and corruption. Castle Lode- 
risio was her stronghold of uxorial influence. 
To give it up she felt was to abdicate that power 
which love had given. She prepared for passive 
resistance. Hers was one of those mild, unde- 
monstrative tempers, unconquerable in their 
gentleness and self-possession. Women are 
generally said to prevail by their tongue. They 
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are far more formidable in their silence. The 
Lady Ada listened to her lord's arguments and 
remonstrances without an answer. He jeered 
her on the company of the village worthies, the 
notary and attorney she woidd have to put up 
with during the lengthening evenings of au. 
tumn; he frightened her with exaggerated 
prospects of sheer distress and hardship, to 
which the breaking up of the roads would 
inevitably doom her in that isolated Tower of 
Famine. He conjured up horrors, natural and 
supernatural, of which that murderous palace 
was known to have been the theatre in days of 
yore. 

The princess made no reply. She quietly 
gave her dispositions against stress of weather 
and want. She victualled her fortress, as if 
against many years' siege. The long widow- 
hood of her father's home, had early fitted her 
for the management of an extensive household* 
She ruled and provided with the forethought 
and composure of one to the manner born. 

The war had thus been carried on without a 
shade of exasperation or violence. Now came 
the outbreak of hostilities. His Higness pleaded 
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urgent business^ and even official duties, de- 
m anding his presence at court The Lady 
Ada descanted on her invincible repugnance to 
Soman society. The prince announced his ulti- 
mate determination to quit on the morrow. The 
princess declared herself equally firm on her 
resolution to abide at the castle. 

On the following morning couriers, grooms, 
and valets were bustling in the castle-yard. 

The prince stepped up to his lady's bower, 
in the southern turret. He kissed her hand 
and took his leave with great show of stately 
gallantry. Then he vaulted into the saddle, and 
repeatedly turned to wave his hand towards the 
narrow windows of the Gothic edifice as he 
toiled down the steep. The princess was at one 
of those embrasures, and stood there motionless 
till the last of her lord's retinue had vanished 
at the furthest turn of the winding road in the 
valley. Then, only, her pride allowed her to 
give vent to her feelings. She burst into a 
flood of hea^rt -gushing, but unwitnessed tears. 
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V. 



More than a fortnight elapsed before the 
forsaken wife resumed her goyernment of the 
wide domains of which she had^ at so high a 
rate, secured the sovereignty. But when^ at 
last, she ventured out of her unshared chamber 
of sorrow, she appeared amongst her vassals, 
every inch a Castellana, the perfection of a lady 
of the manor. She rode out to reconnoitre the 
limits of her estate, to receive the homage of 
her wondering subjects. She addressed them 
on the high roads, she entered their cabins with 
a queen-like condescension. She made herself 
acquainted with their names, their wants, their 
hopes. Her dazzling complexion, her com* 
manding demeanour, her rare horsemanship, 
the ultramontane cut of her riding habit, her 
foreign accent, all about her tended to awe and 
enchant those primitive rustics. Their rugged 
mountains had not for ages witnessed so friendly 
an intercourse between landowner and labourer. 
It was a rehearsal of feudalism in its happier 
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features. Since Matilda af Tuscany, the Ap- 
pennine had not bowed to a loftier or lovelier 
mistress. 

It was now the close of the yintage season. 

The whole province was alive with the 
gaieties of that latest and liveliest of rural festi* 
vities. Motley processions of reeHng, revelling, 
rollicking vintagers, met the princess at every 
corner in the high roads. Short-petticoated 
peasant girls, begarlanded with ivy and vine 
leaves, laid their baskets of golden grapes before 
the hoofs of her white palfry. Barefooted 
clowns, personifying fawns and satyrs, with 
donkey-riding Silenuses, their faces besmeared 
with blood-red must, held up their wooden 
cups brimful with luscious new wine to her 
lips. The hleLck^eyedJorosetta, embowered as 
a nightingale in the russet foliage of the elm, 
hailed the signora in her plaintive cantilena^ as 
she severed with her pruning-knife the preg- 
nant bunches, hanging on the far-climbing, 
wide-straying tendrils of the overgrown vine. 
Sunday-clad deputations of the seniors of each 
of her farms, successively waited upon her, 
requesting the buonapadrana to grace with her 
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presence the momentous ceremony of ** bleeding 
the vat^" — cavar sangue aUa tma, — and to bless 
the newly-made wine by her first sip. She 
descended with them into the spacious cellar of 
the fattoria, which had been fitted up with old 
carpets and hangings^ and lighted with tapers till 
it had all the look of the mystic vaults of an old 
Gothic minster. Enthroned on a high barrel^ 
disguised into a shapeless couch by a profusion 
of pillows^ she deigned to partake of their saba 
and suffo, a variety of raisines, and other con- 
fections^ the main ingredients of which are flour 
and the newly-pressed juice of the grape. At 
the close of that subterranean feasts she would 
lead the way to the star-lit ball-room, generally 
an open glade in the home-field, where love and 
revel, dithyrambic songs and vintage dances, 
and practical jokes without number, would di« 
versify the recreations of the night. 

The countenance of their pure-minded land- 
lady, while it imposed a new life into those 
time-hallowed bacchanals, had a tendency to 
sober down the exuberant spirits of the villagers 
within the proper limits of decorum. Nor did 
the teglta often close without some largess on 
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the part of the bountiful Castellana ; now in* 
demnifying a deserving farmer for the rayages 
of the last hail-storm^ now enabling a needy 
couple to launch into that ocean of matrimony 
which had proved so cruelly fraught with tem- 
pests to the noble benefactress herself. In all 
thes popular rejoicings^ in all these charitable 
provisions; in her long rides down the valley, 
and longer rambles through the forest gloom, 
the princess had an interpreter, a councillor, a 
dispenser of her liberalities, a prime minister 
by her side. 

Don Innocenzo, now the only rational being 
at the castle, had become her indivisible com- 
panion. He talked but little ; she had but litde 
Occasion to address him, for all her wishes were 
anticipated with an all watchful foresight. Alone 
with him, only followed at a distance by the 
automaton of a stout Irishman — an old domestic 
of her father's whom the prince had appointed 
master of the horse — she journeyed for hours at 
random, always aware, but seldom reminded of 
his presence. Accustomed to his shadow-like 
adhesiveness, to his mild taciturnity, to his un* 
wearied empressmenis, to his unfailing yet 
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unobtrusive attentions, she hardly conceired to 
what extent the young priest had made himself 
necessary to her. Her husband's friend and 
relative filled about her person that office, so 
much above the station of the dearest friend, so 
far below the condition of the lowest menial — 
the office of a cavaliere servente. 

It is true that the meanest of her servants, 
the most valued of her acquaintance, could not 
have presumed less on the familiarity of their 
daily intercourse. Don Innocenzo was, heart 
and soul, a subject. The condescension of his 
mistress only redoubled the obsequiousness of 
his zeal, the humility of his devotion. In vain 
did the princess desire him to ride side by side, 
to dine tete-a-tete with her. His bashfulness 
and respectfulness embarrassed and almost 
pained her. She hardly dreamt how little of 
that pusiUanimous homage was owing to her 
rank or wealth. His singular behaviour often 
obliged her to advances, which afterwards 
called up the conscious colour on her cheeks ; 
yet nothing seemed to upset the poor priest 
more than the least show of graciousness on 
her part. 
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Meanwhile the rainy season laid waste the 
Umbrian campaign. The worst predictions of 
the Prince seemed now about to be realised. 
Castle Loderisio became a prison ; its environs 
a wilderness of swamps and morasses. Her 
Highness sat alone in her greatness. For more 
than five weeks her favoorite steed languished 
in its stalls longing in vain for its precious 
burden. 

But the Lady Ada was at no loss for ample 
resources against wind and flood. Ennui had 
no hold on her fine intelligence. She sum- 
moned all her pride round her heart to face the 
grim monster. She entrenched herself in her 
library. She wished to afford ample proofs of 
the consistency of her self-reliance. 

Cardinal Loderisio^ the last inmate in the 
castle^ had left its book*cases stocked with a 
quaint^ but entertaining^ collection. It was an 
unknown world for the princess to enter into. 

She summoned Savelli to her assistance. 
Her librarian and secretary proved a useful^ no 
less than an intei^esting^ ally. It was then, that 
the Lady Ada had an opportunity to do justice 
to the high understanding, to the vast know- 
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ledge, to the sovereign genius of the priest^ 
The silent companion, whom an undefinable 
awe had humbled to the dust at her feet, soon 
displayed the capacities, and assumed the ascen- 
dency of a ruler. Carried away by the loftiness 
of his subject, he, almost unawares, flung aside 
the restraint, the difEdence which degraded 
him. His countenance and language, his gene- 
ral deportment were those of a different being. 
He stood forth before her a master-spuit, a 
giant-soul, instinct with powers to commune 
with the mighty dead, to grapple with them, to 
force the recondite meaning from the dust of 
time whelming their fatidical pages. 

The Lady Ada knew as much of foreign 
literature as young ladies in England are made 
to learn. A season at Naples and Rome, and 
her daily intercourse with husband and friends, 
had, to a considerable degree, made her con- 
versant with Italian. She had but gained the 
threshold of the sanctuary in which Savelli now 
officiated as a high priest. 

A teacher's task is either the most abject, or 
else the most sublime within the limits of human 
comprehension, A master is necessarily a 
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demi-god^ unless he is a bore^ to his disciple. 
A professor of languages, payable in shillings 
and pence, waiting on his boarding-school 
pupils, watch-in-hand, and twaddling about 
'' his patxician clientele and exalted patronage," 
is certainly a contemptible creature. But he, 
whose instruction is a living metempsychosis, a 
transfusion of his inmost soul into another's, a 
Promethean ignition of the latent spark into the 
confuse organisation of a teeming intellect—* 
whose exertions are stimulated by genuine 
love — ^love of his subject, and love of his object^ 
he is a Master in all the extent of the word, 
and wields a magnetic influence, which he can 
use or abuse at discretion. 
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But it was not long before Savelli vindicated 
his superiority in a far higher, and even more 
dangerous, sphere of duty. He was now the 
divine at the castle. The pious princess had, 
during the short stay of her husband, and the 
«till shorter spell of fine weather immediately 
following, resorted to the nearest parish church 
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on the plain^ for the performance of her Chris ^ 
tian duties. A ride to the village^ howeyer, in 
that rainy weather and the consequent state of 
the precipitous castle avenue^ would have been 
too daring a feat for the stoutest heart amongst 
her own Yorkshire huntsmen. The private chap- 
lain and almoner, was, now for the first time, 
called upon, and the old Gothic oratorio hastily 
set to order for the celebration of the mass. 

Don Innocenzo de Sayelli was a Christian, 
even though a Boman Catholic priest The 
flagrant corruption and prostitution of all that 
is sacred at Kome, had never spread its taint 
into his upright, intemerate soul. He had 
folded hi8 eyes, as an angel with his wings, 
disbelieving the evidence of his own senses. It 
is only for men of so strong and stubborn a 
faith, that Catholicism was intended. That 
form of creed has a hold upon them, that the 
world cannot shake. Meek, self-denying piety ; 
impulsive, transcendent asceticism only pestle 
in the bosom of Bome. 

Don Innocenzo was still a novice in the 
exercise of his ministry. He approached the 
altar with trembling, ascended the pulpit with 
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misgiving. Habit had not yet given him that 
assurance which so soon degenerates into con- 
temptuous familiarity. His intense look beamed 
with the dignity of the sacred rite. The mass 
was still for him the bloodless sacrifice — an 
awful mjstery of unfathomable meaning. 

The chapel was a round marble building, 
somewhat after the shape of an old Lombard 
baptistery ; weather-worn and dismantled with- 
out, dark and dreary within. It was paved 
with black slabs, covering the family vaults, 
and hung all round with trophies of ancient 
armour and tattered standards. The deep- 
toned voice of the priest sounded ominously 
under that sepulchral dome. The coarse menials 
of the household fell prostrate under its spell ; 
they crouched on the cold tombstones around, 
with a feeling of dread, all the gorgeous basilicas 
and mitred hierarchy of the Catholic metropolis 
might have failed to awaken in their bosom. 

Unlike one of the crack-preachers, prome- 
nading the Italian cities— a better or worse sort 
of strolling players — Savelli spoke and read not. 
He had nothing but the Gospel before him. 
Agreeably to the rite of the Latin church, he 

M 
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read the service of the day in the dead language ; 
translated and commented upon it^ under the 
inspiration of the moment. 

Alone in her gallery, her English gentle- 
woman standing at a little distance behind, the 
veiled figure of the Lady Ada was kneeling. Her 
Catholicism had all that militant glow, religion 
will invariably assume, whenever crushed by 
real or fancied persecution. Hers was the 
English Komanism — something ideal, unso- 
phisticated, confiding ; the belief of the Papist 
who never saw Bome ! 

Truly the world has no Catholics except in 
Protestant England. The superstitious Italian 
mantles his indiflFerence under a vain show of 
gorgeous ceremony : the sneering Gaul trifles 
and quibbles with Keligion, as with a matter of 
nine days fashion, hisses the Mass to day, and 
sends his legions to kiss the Pope's toe to-mor- 
row. It is only the proud, earnest Anglo-Saxon, 
whose heart-felt piety feels the necessity of un- 
shaken authority : he alone never lost sight of 
the redeeming idea of Christian Catholicity. 
Led astray, in a evil moment, by the narrow- 
minded promptings of national pride, he threw 
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up Christianity in his anxiety to shake off 
Bomanism. But he is no less firmly convinced 
of the identity of Church with Beligion. His 
intolerance of dissent shows how unnatural was 
with him the disorganizing latitude of the 
Beformers. 

Anglicanism was with him something pro- 
visional^ transitional. It was a plausible estab- 
lishment, time-serving and shuffling, the very 
worst possible mockery of a ruling Church. The 
English are now panting for Catholicism — only 
it should be English^ not Boman. 

And Oh ! if it were not gratuitous ; if it 
were not egregious folly to volunteer advice to 
one under the influence of the daily whisperings 
of the Holy Ghost, " What evil genius," one 
might feel tempted to say, " What evil genius . 
led Pius IX. back to his rotten chair of St. 
Peter*s, back to the crumbling walls of the 
Vatican ? Join not a living being with a corpse. 
Most ^ Holy Father! Wed not the immortal 
Church to the putrid carcase of Old Heathenism. 

" Your great predecessors, the builders of 

the true Universal Church, were wise : from 

rotten Palestine they repaired to the seat of 

m2 
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Empire ; from decrepit Asia they transferred 
the Living God to the Centre of Life. They 
made their Church Boman^ when Rome was 
the world. 

" But now the westward tide of life has left 
the shores of Latium^ never to return. Cling 
not to that vast cemetery. High Priest ! build 
not on the dust of nations, any more than you 
would on the sands of the desert. Leave Italy 
to the Italians : leave them to choose between 
Charles-Albertism, and Mazzinianism ; deliver 
them up to the tender mercies of French and 
Germans, Swiss and Spaniards, who have been 
trampling upon them for the last three and a 
half centuries and have not done yet with them. 
You can do no good with them ; and they have, 
it seems, given sufficient hints of their willing- 
ness to dispense with your presence. 

'* The course of events summons you farther 
West : for a thousand years to come, your home 
is England — Oxford. Surpliced Puseyism, and 
white-waistcoated Young Englandism have al- 
ready paved the way for you. * 

" Your own day — ^as a man and as a Prince 
— is gone by, it is true. Had you fled to Malta, 
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and hence to England at the time of your sore 
trials in 1849^ had you come before your Eng- 
lish admirers all stained with the blood of your 
Minister and Secretary, with a crown of martyr- 
dom round your Pontifical tiara ; — when hardly 
a mean house in England but worshipped the 
image of the ' Benevolent Pope ' — 

'* But no ; you did not know how to choose 
your own time. You have forfeited your 
claims to heroism and saint-ship. As Mastai- 
Perretti you have been weighed. You are hardly 
better than your present friend, the Bourbon of 

Naples ; only less unscrupulous, less consistent. 
" It is no matter. You are never the less 
the Emblem of the Church — of the only possible 
Church — a Church built on the rock of autho- 
rity. 

•' Such a church the English are now in need 
of; and such a Visible Head. They are weary 
of sophisms and perplexities. They want ample 
scope for the exercise of their strong faith. 
Verily, the English are ripe for Popery ! 

" Give them a Pope your Holiness, a down- 
right Pope ; a bishop to bring all their squab- 
bling bishops to order. 

ifS 
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You need only drop the obnoxious epithet^ 
Boman. You must be an English, an Anglo- 
Saxon Pope. The head of a Church extending 
as far as the conquering, civilizing colonizing 
race, on whose vast domains the Sun never sets. 
" Gregory the Great taught the Church to 
speak Latin ; you must teach her to preach in 
English. 

*' Let not this Babel of Sects deter you. 
Mere owls and bats that cannot stand a mere 
gleam of Catholic day- light. The English want 
rest : let there be a God — ay, and a Vicar of 
God — upon Israel. 

*' The Chair is vacant, your Holiness, and 
ready for you. Will you tarry, and suffer 
Bishop Fhilpotts to be before hand with you !" 

But our zeal has led us away from our 
subject. 

To return. The Lady Ada was an Eng- 
lish Catholic ; one, that is, whose very pride is 
gratified by an abnegation of reason, whose 
pride exults in the consciousness of submitting 
to God alone. 

To her, God still spoke through the mouth 
of His priest. 
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The Lady Ada was only a woman at church. 
Her domestic grievances^ so carefully hidden 
firom mortal eyes^ sought a relief in the trances 
of ascetic abstraction. Her worldly sorrow, 
unbidden, rose uppermost in her startled imagi- 
nation. Before the image of her crucified God, 
in presence of the inspired interpreter of His 
word, her pride was crushed — ^her heart melted. 
Her fancy carried her back to the last solemnity, 
in which that same man of God had stood before 
her, equally clad in his priestly attire. Tears 
of repentance, of reconciliation, fell from one, 
who still looked upon herself as an injured 
wife. 

Her reverence and gratitude for the man 
whose eloquence had wrought that tender emo- 
tion, was proportioned to the strength of mind 
that had hitherto hardened her against the 
prompting of her heart. Soon after vespers, 
she closeted herself with Savelli, and the even- 
ing was spent in high spiritual converse. 

The studies of the Lady of the Manor were 
now turned upon more serious and exalted 
topics. Her seclusion and communion with her 
adviser became more unremitting and absolute. 

m4 
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Communications from the prince were few and 
far between^ their import waxed daily more 
trivial and common-place. An occasional hint 
— in the shape of his Holiness's kind inquiries 
after her, or the Duchess Torlonia*s regrets at 
her absence from the last ball — seemed indi- 
rectly to convey a passing wish for a rapproche" 
ment on his part. But even these intimations 
ceased after no long interval ; and finally nothing 
was received from Kome, save the monthly re- 
mittances of the private income, secured for the 
Lady Ada, according to the terms of her mar* 
riage-settlement. 

A murmur or complaint never escaped from 
the lips of the deserted wife. She looked upon 
her husband's defection with great magna- 
nimity. Satisfied with the solidity of the ground 
she stood upon, the thought of any culpability 
on her own part never struck her. With the 
industrious habits of one of her country, the 
English lady's attention seemed wholly absorbed 
by her arduous occupations ; and to work she 
went witii an earnestness, a cheerfulness, to be- 
hold which would have done good to the most 
zealous instructor. The keen, bracing air of 
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the Appenine, and the simple tenor of her life, 
gave a healthful and almost seraphic tone to her 
beauty. • Her secret chagrin and offended pride 
were gradually lulled in her bosom, and she 
had now no care or object in life, beyond 
that of answering by her diligence the inde- 
fatigable attentions of her officious master, and 
raising herself to the level of his soaring under- 
standing. 

The winter was long and severe, the spring 
itself chilly and gloomy on the hills. More 
than six months elapsed in those pious and 
learned exercised. 

The state of the poor priest's mind during 
that season of trial would baffle all definition : he 
dived into the most abstruse and wearing studies, 
to give himself no leisure for self examination ; 
he avoided solitude, like one haunted by the 
phantoms of terror. 

He met his fate with a speechless firmness^ 
The lady, whose image alone had so utterly 
hurled his reason from its seat in Home — ^he had 
seen her : had married her off; he had become 
her lacquey, her tutor, her spiritual director,, 
without ever asking of his own heart how 

k5 
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immeastirably above its limned likeness, how 
superhuman was her loveliness. 

He lived under one roof ; he was all-in-all 
to her, and he apprehended no danger, antici- 
pated no harm from so close, so incessant a 
contact. There had been cowardice, he seemed 
to think, in deserting his place. The nervous 
twinges he experienced, if her ringlets brushed 
his cheek, as they held the same book between 
them, he never ventured to explain. Alone 
with her— in that silent library— the lateness 
of the hour — the terrible opportunity — ^never 
occurred to him ! 

Sleep had deserted his pillow. He wasted 
away with alarming rapidity. His temples 
throbbed, his cheeks burned with consuming 
fever. — ^What of it ? — The intensity of his lite- 
rary pursuits, the dreariness of the season, the 
elasticity of the air, easily accounted for it — 
perhaps ! 

After all, he was happy. He had reached 
the acme of mortal felicity. He lived in a state 
of unabating ebriety. What, though he even 
died by inches in consequence of it ? 

The Lady Ada did not fear him — did n otfear 
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for him. She could see no peril, no mischief 
in that incessant intercourse. Should he, then, 
be under any uneasiness ; he, of the stronger 
sex : he, the priest ; the man from whom ordi- 
nation had rooted out the heart, even as the 
breast was wrenched from the Amazon's bosom ? 

A priest ! The amphibious, anomalous 
being ; that sublime abstraction of Catholicism ; 
the Levite, set apart from the tribes of mankind, 
dead to their passions and wants. 

He who abjures the world to hold it under 
his beneficial control ! 

This woman with the angel's face, with the 
hero's heart, with the sage's intellect; this Lady 
Ada, was — ^his own. He, the poor homeless, 
friendless priest, held her utterly under his 
sway. From the recess of her library, from the 
steps of the sanctuary, his voice was the echo of 
God's word to her. Tears started in her eyes 
at his bidding. Her proud soul fell prostrate — 
amazed before the spell of his commanding 
spirit. One word, and . . . . ! 

And how did he use — to what purpose 
would he turn this illimited power? Alas! 
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God is great I God's own finger had long since 
marked out his course before him t 



VIL 

From week to week, his discourses, both in 
the chapel and in her closet^ were rife with 
ominous meaning. The Lady Ada quailed 
with a yague fear as he dwelt on a dreaded 
topic. His invectiyes against Satan's darling 
sin. Pride, seemed meant for a personal up- 
braiding. And those long dissertations on the 
strictness of conjugal duty, were a patent re- 
flection on her own position with regard to the 
prince. 

The time had come, at last, for the solution 
of all doubts. The Easter season drew near. 
The pious princess sought, the chapel alone — 
she knelt on the steps of the confessional. 

Before that godly tribunal — ^that formidable 
engine of so much good and eyil in the Catholic 
world, that sublimest or most absurd of all reli- 
gious practices — ^was her adyiser's mind fully 
revealed to her. 

The priest laid bare her own heart before 
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her. He tore asunder the veil of self-suffi- 
ciency, of gratified pride. He made her aware 
of her consummate presumption, in constituting 
herself a judge in her own cause. She, the 
meek, the pious, the holy, had harboured re- 
sentment and hate. She had passed her sweep- 
ing sentence upon the failings of a whole people. 
She, the creature, had judged ! 

Under pretence of incompatibility of man- 
ners, she had stood aloof &om her husband's 
connections with an almost pharisaic [self-con- 
ceit. She, the censor of Italian manners, had 
given her adopted country a glaring instance of 
wively undutifulness ! 

He had, himself, received her sacred vows 
at the altar, called down the blessings of Heaven 
on her wedded love. "Was^ then, any condition 
expressed in her holy pledge of obedience? 
"Was any stipulation made as to the eligibility 
of their wedded home ? Was it provided that 
town or country residence might at any time 
interfere with her obligation to follow her lord 
at his bidding ? 

Life in Rome was fraught with peril and 
temptation? All the stronger her reason for 
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encompassing her husband with her loving 
cares^ winning him &om wanton seduction, hj 
by the ineffable contrast of pure affection. 

But no ; she had set him at defiance. She 
had authorised him in his defection. For all 
his follies and errors ; for the very misery his 
libertinism might entail on herself, she alone 
was answerable ! 

The Lady Ada bowed down her head in 
speechless dismay. The priest continued. 

'^ And it is with such feeUngs of estrange- 
ment, with a rancour ill-disguised under a thin 
yeil of haughty indifference, that she asked for 
forgiveness? — At this pass he had long been 
awaiting her. Was she ready, from the depth 
of her heart, to address her Redeemer with the 
words of his own teaching ? Was she wiUing 
to forgive as she hoped to be forgiven ? By 
that deed of contrition and self-denial, alone, 
could she hope for remission ?** 

The Lady Ada broke into a flood of tears. 

'' It is God's will !" she exclaimed, '' Be it 
with me, even according to his holy word !*' 

The priest rose. He murmured the form of 
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absolution almost inaudibly. He then left the 
Confessional, without turning to glance at the 
prostrate form he left behind him. He moved 
from the sanctuary; he crossed the dark gal- 
lery which led to his own apartment. As he 
reached the threshold, he was overpowered by 
a sudden dizziness, and fell senseless to the 
ground. The hero sunk under the achieve- 
ment of his hard-won self-victory ! 



VIII. 

On the morrow, at noon, the princess, fol- 
lowed by a numerous retinue, was bidding 
adieu to her castle. Late at night, on the 
ensuing day, a four-horsed post-chaise drove 
up to the door of the prince's palace in town. 
His highness was at home. A few houi's* ill- 
luck at the Pharaoh-table had given his thoughts 
a sad meditative turn. He loathed himself and 
all around him— longed for quiet life — was re- 
minded of his gentle wife, far away in the 
Appenines. 
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The door was thrown open. A dark-robed 
lady rushed in. She lifted tip her yeil^ and 
exhibited a tearful countenance. A pale man, 
in priestly costume, stood beside her. 

" My husband I" said the Lady Ada, in a 
low tone of compunction. '* I have^been foolish 
in my pride ; forgive me ! Henceforth your 
will be my law !*' 

It was no common power that led the proud 
Englishwoman to that humiliation. Her lips 
addressed her husband. Her soul bowed be- 
fore God. The prince was startled. The ashes 
of his juvenile affection for his lovely bride still 
smouldered in his heart. As she was throwing 
herself at his feet, he caught her to his bosom. 

The priest now advanced. He stretched 
both his hands upon the sobbing couple before 
him, and solemnly repeated the words he had 
spoken on a former circumstance : *' Those 
whom God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder." 
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On that same eyening Don Innocenzo again 
applied to the old lotteghino under the sign of 
Judas Iscariot. He glanced at the bills — singled 
out one, announcing the vacancy in a remote 
country parish. This was in an obscure village 
on the road to Terracina, in the head-quarters 
of the deadly fevers of the Pontine marshes. It 
was a post of great danger, meet for the forlorn 
hopes of the Catholic army. The parish had 
been in want of an incumbent for more than 
ten years. It was adjudged to the young can- 
didate without a minute's consideration. 

For above three months the prince and his 
lady were left without news of the priest. The 
utter insignificance and remoteness of the parish 
for a long time baffled aU their inquiries. 

A letter came at last, written in an unknown 
hand, bearing the post-mark of Terracina. An 
old countrywoman, whom the priest had raised 
to the dignity of his housekeeper, informed the 
prince of her master's imminent danger. Savelli 
had been seized with the fevers of the season. 
Their mortal poison worked instant disorgani- 
zation in his exhausted frame. 

The prince travelled, post-haste, to the 
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mentioned village. The inconsolable house- 
keeper met him at the door of the rectory. 
She led the way to the death-chamber^ where 
only a few hours before she had closed the 
the priest*8 eyes. 

A crucifix lay on the pillow by the side of 
the cold face of the deceased. His rigid fingers 
still clasped the Lady Ada's miniature. 
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NATALE FERRONI. 



" Do you belieye in ghosts, then ? 
" Faith, but I do !" 



The church of the Santissima Annunziata^ in 
Farma^ is a master-piece of architectiire. It is 
an oval vault, in the shape of an immense oven, 
daringly launched up into Heaven. It rested 
originally on two enormous pillars at the centre; 
but an adventurous French builder (name un- 
known — ^mayhap that same sable gentleman who 
furnished the design for the Cathedral of Co- 
logne) stepped up, once upon a time, and offered 
to remove those sturdy supporters, and to let 
the great dome hang up in the air of itself. 
The two pillars were knocked down accordingly 
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The huge vault was seen (tradition says), sway- 
ing and swinging, but settled at last in the 
graceful curve which it has retained ever since^ 
and in which it will continue, may be, till the 
vault itself of the firmament gives way. 

Such is the confidence of the devout 
burghers of Parma in the solidity of that stately 
pile, that they seek for no other roof, when 
otherwise at a loss to shelter their heads. The 
Monks of the Annunziata, a Franciscan order, 
have a miraculous image of San Francesco 
Solano stowed away somewhere in the crypt. 
It is the same worthy, whom we have, on a 
former occasion,.mentioned as the patron saint 
of, or against, the earthquake ; at the first symp- 
toms of a grumbling in the bowels of old mother 
earth, the good wooden idol is produced, and 
with it a pretty fair representation of the good 
old city in ancient carvings, with all its towers 
and steeples reeUng and roUicking, like so many 
coal-heavers on a pay-night; the Annimziata 
alone seems to have escaped the imiversal gid- 
diness; and from the top of its immoveable 
dome St. Francis is seen, stretching forth 
his hand in great commanding attitude, as if 
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putting his veto upon any further frolics on the 
part of the drunken edifices around. 

The church is^ likewise^ famous for some of 
Correggio's frescoes that used to be there ; but 
were profanely sawn out of the walls by some 
plausible amateur, who contended that pictures 
must, above all things, have light to be seen 
by ; for the altar-pieces of some of the eighteen 
or twenty chapels that jut out of the main 
building in every direction around — each meant 
as an illustration of the lives and miracles of 
the score of saints who answer to the name of 
Francis — ^but, above all, for the bag-pipe tunes 
fla PivaJ there played on the organ, at the 
midnight Mass on Christmas Eve. 



II. 



Protestant novelists, especially those of the 
Rookwood and Tower-of-London school, have 
made the most of the awful solemnities of those 
midnight High-Masses To read them one 
would fancy that Mass is never said but at mid- 
night ; at least that Mass is said every night at 
that witching time, throughout the Catholic 
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world. It may have been so^ for aught I know 
or care, in the good old times ; but priests in 
modern ages have an eye to their comforts, and 
it is a fact that there is now no midnight 
Mass, high or low, except Christ-Mass; and 
that far from having any of the harrowing hor- 
rors attributed to it by romance is, I am com- 
pelled to say, with great concern for the lovers 
of the terrific— rather a jolly affair than other- 
wise. 

Mass, it must be kept in mind, is daily bread 
to many a poor priest of the lowest classes. 
The Mourning Ceremonies of the holy week, 
which for eight and forty hours swathe up in 
black hangings all the altars in Catholic Chris- 
tendom, have the effect of robbing those poor 
starvelings of their customary fees. Stopping 
their Mass is actually cutting off their sub- 
sistence ; and it is with a view to indemnify 
them for the losses they have to sustain at the 
Easter season, that a Bountiful Church allows 
them to celebrate thiee Masses instead of one 

« 

on the Peast of the Nativity, and pays them 
accordingly. 

The first of these Masses is said at midnight. 
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the second at eaxly dawn^ the last at noon on 
Christmas-day. These arrangements, of course, 
for the High Mass, only. The lower Clergy 
have to go through their work at any time 
between midnight and mid-day, in which any 
nook or corner of the church is left vacant for 
them : any how, any where ; wherever a pair 
of yellow tapers may be stuck up ; and a Missal 
opened. 

Two out of the three performances before 
alluded to, are properly speaking, only Mock- 
Masses, or rehearsals. In as much as the Mass 
is nothing but a Communion Service ; and as 
the Sacrifice implies the strictest fast, and can 
only be taken once in twenty-four hours, it fol- 
lows that only one of the three Christ-masses is 
the real thing ; the celebration of what is oalled 
" the bloodless Sacrifice." 

Now the midnight High-Mass on Christmas- 
Eve is said in every one of the eighty-four 
parish churches of the city of Parma, to say 
nothing of abbey-churches, oratorios, and private 
chapels ; and at every Mass the bag-pipe tunes 
are generally played on the organ. Still there 
is nothing like the bag- pipes tunes on the organ 
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at the Santissima Annunziata. Those good 
Franciscans keep one of their order for that 
purpose, merely. They have always had one, 
time out of memory. His business is to fatten 
and play upon the organ. In all other matters, 
too, he may be only an average performer. 
But as to bag-pipe tunes, he is expected to beat 
not only all other organists in the world, not 
only all imitations of the bag-pipe, but actually 
to beat the bag-pipe itself.* 

There is, be it observed, a good reason why 
the bag-pipe should be the instrument de rigtieur 
at the Nativity. Every usage has a meaning 
in the Catholic church. It is intended to imi- 
tate the rustic minstrelsy with which the Beth- 
lehem shepherds greeted the Messiah's coming 
into the world. Those tunes are the audible 
part only of a pageantry by which those good 
monks bring before the senses of the dullest 
class of the faithful all the " mysteries " of that 
first act of redemption. 

All their religion is " a stage." The Gospel 

• The music of the bagpipe, or its imitation, assaili the trayeller*! 
ear at this season, whererer he turns. The PiFFBOAai and Zamp- 
OGKABi, who come down firom the Appenines upon Rome and Naples 
tor the Christmas wakes, hare been suffielently noticed by eTerj 
writer on Italian subjects. 
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a drama from the '^cradle'' to the ^' sepulchre/' 
For weeks and weeks, in anticipation of the 
happy day, every hand in the convent is busy 
at the construction of the Presepio. 

A holy stable or manger (^Prcesepe) is equally 
reared up in every place of worship ; nay, in 
most dwelling-houses also, and by squalid rag- 
amuffins at every comer of the streets: who 
solicit inspection of their pasteboard structure 
by every passer-by, and levy contributions 
towards defraying expenses, with the same im- 
portunity and much in the style and language 
of the London Urchins (so universally do the 
tribes of mankind copy each other's customs) 
when "only once a year" their oyster- shell 
rubbish is allowed to strew the metropolis with 
a profusion that might remind one of an Athen- 
ian Ostracism. 

" Uh s^zein o un sold pW al San Presepi "• 
cries the ragged little vagabond in his choicest 
patois, as he pulls you by your coat-tail; — ^aDd 
there, sure enough, you have it : not only the 
" Holy Stable," but all Bethlehem, town and 

* A penny or half-penny for the holy Manger. 
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coantrjr, and for that matter all Judea and 
Egypt^ if you please, all on a little deal table, 
with its three crazy legs modestly swathed in 
new-bleached linen, snug under its fresh mistle- 
toe canopy, bright with its farthing oil-lamps, 
in large snail-shells, or classical earthen-pots 
after the most approved Pompeii shape, with 
a Sacra Famiglia in the centre, cut in bold 
profile out of pasteboard slips ; and the shep- 
herds coming in at the door with pipe and tam- 
bourine, in great glee, and with Tarantella 
steps ; and the three Me Magi or Wise Men, in 
the distance, with huge turbans and huger 
beards, high gn the tops of their camels ; and 
the chubby cherubs hanging by the hair on the 
misletoe branches; and the Star-in-the-East, 
with blazing long tail; and, on the foreground 
those protagonists, the Ox, with amazing long 
horns, and the Ass with preposterous long ears. 

Task, in short, all the faculties of a no less 
imaginative than superstitious people, and set 
them all to work, out-doing each other in the 
exhibition of the same familiar, yet cherished 
and revered objects ; bethink yourselves all that 
Painting and Sculpture, wax- work, and auto- 
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matic ingenuity can master to bring the birth of 
the Saviour before our senses i and your fancy 
will still fall short of the *^ miracles of the great 
stable-show" at the Santissima Annunziata. 
Christmas seems to belong to the jolly Fran- 
ciscans by right ; ever since their foundation 
they made it their especial study^ and it is their 
business so to trick out their shop at this season 
as to draw all the custom to themselves. They 
have fairness enough to withdraw from compe- 
tition in other solemnities^ and will gladly^ for 
instance^ allow some of the rival gloomier frater- 
nities to exercise an equal monopoly over the 
tragedy of Fassion-week^ and the construction 
of the Santo Sepolcro. 

The performance of Christmas devolves upon 
them, and an egregious pantomime tfiey do 
ms^e of it« The Fresepio at the Santissima 
Annunziata is not merely a bas-relief^ or a 
tableau-vwant, as in other churches^ not merely 
a mummery or a dumb show ; it may well be 
called a downright opera^ inasmuch as it has its 
fitage decorations^ its orchestra and choruses. 
The stage is erected on the left-hand side of the 
main altar ; as the midnight hour approaches 

n2 
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the curtain is drawn aside. The happy mother 
is discovered in a half-kneeling, half-sitting 
posture on the straw ; the putative father^ about 
whom the Italians have a great many ribald 
jokes, is Been resting on his long crook behind 
her; their two dumb and patient companions 
looking on, grave and wise ; the angels — heads 
and wings without bodies — hovering above- the 
family group in the air. The divine infant — 
for aught that may seem profanation the monks 
are alone responsible, inasmuch as nothing ever 
slips from my pen but what I may testify as an 
eyewitness — the divine infant is taken from the 
manger — a wax doll, with flaxen . curls and 
blue glass-bead eyes, all swaddled in brocade 
and decked out in tinsel and sham jewellery — 
is held up before the gazing audience amidst 
the joyous strains of the piping organ, and is 
then made to go the whole round of the choir, 
with all the alacrity of a decanter of port-wine 
at the convivial board. Each of those frolic- 
some friars, all flushed with their Christmas-eve 
supper, takes it from his neighbour's hands, 
hugs and dandles it, with all the dexterity of an 
expert monthly nurse, and tosses it up in the 
air, while their anthems (quaint sorry old ditties 
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in the best style of refectory literature) keep 
time with the swelling organ peals, singing — 

Lo ! the holy babe is born, 
White and rosy as the mom, 
Curly-headed, plump and sound — 
Take it, brother, pass it round !* 

Such is the prelude to the midnight mass on 
Christmas-eve. 



III. 



I have described the monks as elated by 
their Christmas-eve supper ; let no one infer 
from these words that they are performing be- 
fore a supperless audience. Christmas-eve is a 
fast, but only in so far a fast as it is a dinnerless 
day. The very soldiers (those arrant reprobates, 
say the common people in Italy), the very sol- 
diers, who otherwise evince the most sovereign 

* This Tile doggrel is haxdlj as uoh as its monkish original. Here 
I sul^oin a few seraps. such as dwell still in my memoiy, after perhaps 
twenty years* interral : 

E' gia nato 'no bel bambinello 
Figlialo tu, caro fratello? 

Ecco, eeco, il bel bambino. 
Bianco, rosso e riccioUno, 
L a sua mamma lo piglia in braccio . . . 

N 3 
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contempt for all ecdesiastical injunctions, show 
nevertheless a proper regard for Christmas-eye» 
No one allows himself any food from sunrise to 
sunset on that Holy Stable Day, except perhaps 
in the morning, sl pan-yrosso, a vile compound 
of flour, oil, and fennel seeds, made only and 
expressly for the occasion, and so unsavoury as 
to make sheer abstinence a luxury; and a 
thimblefull of marsiylianay or strong brandy. 
There is as much gastronomic speculation as 
piety in that rigid abstemiousness^ The Italian 
■ — I am sorry for their reputation for sobriety — 
give up breakfast and dinner only to give a 
keener edge to their appetite for supper. The 
fast of the day is preparatory to the orgies of 
the night. Christmas-eve supper is one of the 
great events of the year. 



IV. 



To celebrate any religious or political solem- 
nity by a sumptuous banquet is thought, in 
England, to be a peculiarity of the English 
people ; but the Italians, the Lombards especi- 
ally, equally think it characteristic of their 
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national manners. They are, it must be remem- 
bered, the '* wolves of Italy/' and glory in the 
appellation ; they not only make every /c^to an 
occasion for a joyful feast, but have actually a 
pectdiar feast for every festive occasion. So 
long as the Fresepio is exhibited, and that lasts 
from Christmas to twelfdmight, there is an 
interchange of convivialities from house to 
house. He must be an esprit fort indeed, 
who would think of any less substantial fare on 
Christmas-day than a turkey and ravioli, just as 
he woxdd, indeed, be worse than either Turk or 
Jew who would not grace his board with new 
lamb on Easter Sunday. Shrove-tide has its 
blessed pancakes and fritters ; the whole Easter 
season its painted eggs ; St. Anthony its fresh 
mortcLdeUa, bondiola, Knipork chocolate (for the 
holy hermit of the Thebais is a friend to all 
quadrupeds, but the pig is his daxUng).* The 

• St. Anthony's is, properly speaking, out of the range of Christ- 
mas festivities. It comes on the 14ih of January, when all horses, 
mules, and asses, all homed catUe, and whole flocks of sheep and 
swine, come to besprinkled with holy water by a priest in flail canon- 
icals at ihe door of the church. Eyen bipeds are not admitted, or 
do not care to enter within tiie sanctuary on that day, but are priyi- 
leged to kiss a crooked stick, said to be made in imitation of the 
crook or crosier of the holy abbot himself, and which another priest 
holds out to them. A large pewter-dish is laid before this worthy 
on a table, into which the Dedthful aro expected to drop their obla- 
tions. A penny a kiss is the rate. 

N 4 
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• 

wLole of the long winter months, from the Ad- 
vent to the close of the Camiyal, constitutes the 
great eating season. The dining-table is an 
altar in which eyery saint is sacrificed to accord- 
ing to his or her own pecuUar inclination ; the 
cook and confectioner keeps an emblematic 
calendar in his shop-window ; not a child but 
knows how to read and interpret it. That 
round rich sponge-cake tells us of twelfth-night • 
it is cut out into regular slices, and one -of these 
is the lucky slice ; a dry French bean has been 
cunningly inserted into it, the one under whose 
teeth the bean comes may look out for some 
unexpected turn of good fortune in his favour. 
On the morrow we have St. Christopher's con- 
secrated ginger-bread goose. 

Burly St. Christopher, huge and tall, 
Who on his shoulders bore the earth ball.* 

The Latin cross in sugar-candy is in com- 
memoration of St. Stephen's ; the cross of Malta 

* San Chriitopher grand' e groas' 
Al porteya al mond' addoM*. 

The legend of this Christian Atlas Is derived from other senreea 
than the Gospel. At the time of the " Fli^^t Into Egypt," the holy 
fkmily having to cross a stream, one of the natives, a giant, ofRned to 
carry the child across on his shoulders. Be is represented in that 
act, and the infant holding in his hand a terrestrial glohe. Hence 
the distich. 
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is for John the Baptist ; John the Evangelist 
has his spread-eagle. AU-Soul's day its sweet 
skulls and cross-bones. There are equally 5(Wi- 
hons^ tarts, pies, and patties, for Innocent's-day, 
for New Year's-eve, for St. Hilary's, who is the 
patron-saint of the town, and who must have 
been a cobbler, inasmuch as he shapes his cakes 
and sweetmeats after the pattern of a shoe. 

All these sweet delicacies have their old- 
established, recondite, allegorical meaning; 
their import may be lost to the multitude, but 
not so to the relish. 



V. 



Yet and nevertheless the feast of feasts is 
that which ushers in all the others — ^it is Christ- 
mas-eve supper. Its grand display is quoted 
from year's end to year's end proverbially.* 
Some hard-hearted sceptics may be found who 
sneer at it, it is true, who will ask, scoflBlngly, 
whether men eat *^only once a year?" and 

* ** Mi fa yenir su la Cena della VigilU di Natale,** is said of any 
thing particularly nauseous and revolting; rather a significative 
than a very nice expression. 

n5 
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whether it is expected that the world is to come 
to an end after Christmas night? But eveA 
these esprits forts take good care to secure a 
nice repast for themselves^ notwithstanding ; if 
they can have none at home^ they go and look 
for it at some neighbour's. 

Eight o'clock in the evening is generally 
supper -time; and the banquet is everywhere 
prolonged until midnight, when the saints, the 
wags, and the rakes make it a point to adjourn,, 
and repair, in a more or less tottering condition,. 
to the Santissima Annunziata, to hear '^lapiva;!' 
steadier folk do not stir, but abide by their 
stout determination to make a night of it. 

Christmas-eve is a fast, and the supper is 
de maigrs. It is anything but a meagre ban- 
quet nevertheless — not all meats only, but milk,, 
butter, and eggs, are rigidly excluded from its 
ingredients. Those who have dined with Ko- 
man Catholics of luxurious habits on a fast-day,, 
especially with the better sort of prelates or 
monks, must be aware how ingenious their 
cooks are to dress their viands with little more 
than sweet Florence oil and lemon-juice. We 
ourselves remember dining with the good monks 
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of St. Bernaxd on Assumptioii-eye^ August 14th^ 
last year^ at their usual primitive hour of eleven 
o'clock in the mornings and we scarcely remem- 
ber even our pedestrian appetite to have been 
so sumptuously gratified at any of the tables- 
d'hote throughout Switzerland; what we actually 
ate, we could not for the life of us say, but we 
had faith, and in that were we sated. 

Now every Catholic-Apostolical-Roman cook 
is expected to outdo himself on Christmas eve. 
All the fishers in the Meditteranean are plough- 
ing the waves for months previously, merely 
that the Christmas board may groan under the 
weight of their plentiful harvest. None of your 
savoury herrings, none of the high-scented stock- 
fish your English heretical fisheries supply ! 
No, no ; salt-fish may very well be put up with 
in the dreary season of Lent ; cod and mack- 
eral may be acceptable in expiation of carnival 
sins ; but Christmas is time for rejoicing, and 
the fish must be unpreserved and unpickled, 
however otherwise problematic its freshness. 

Unpr«served and unpickled is not strictly 
meant for unsalted. The inland Lombards, 
in their happy innocence, think that all fish 
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from the sea must hare ths taste of the water it 
swims in. The Genoese make it a practice of 
sending across the Appenines all the flsh that 
has grown too high for their fastidious olfacto- 
ries; down it comes^ on muleback^ wrapt in 
snow and salt^ to perfume the market-place in 
every city of the plain ; the good landsman pays 
its weight in gold^ revels in its natural flavours 
drenches it with lemon-juice^ aud has little 
occasion for the salt-cellar. 

He has no lack of fresh- water fish near home. 
Nothing so exquisite as the sweet-flavoured 
pike and rich carp of the Po ; but hardly any- 
thing can come up to his extravagance and love 
of variety on Christmas-night. Even the 
Neapolitans will^ on this occasion^ play false to 
their standing dish^ and substitute eels to mac- 
caroni. They buy up all the anguiUe from 
Trieste to Taranto, from Lerici to Messina. In 
the writhing things come for weeks and weeks 
in their \i^t par anzeUaa* Down they are shot 
upon the shore of Santa Lucia by thousands of 
bushels; the slender eels from the freshwater- 



• Flat-bottomed doabl e-keeled boats, by the means of which fish 
may be conreeyd alive £r om haiboor to harbour. 
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pools near Bastia ; the thick capitoni from the 
swamps of Comacchio. They rise at unheard-of 
prices, but not too high for the poorest. No 
L(izzarone who has a mattress to pawn is ever too 
destitute to be unable to afford a domino for 
the carnival, arid some kind or other of water- 
snake for Christmas-eve. 

The eel is, however, only a Neapolitan luxury. 
The Lombards are so far willing to humour 
their southern brethren in their predilection for 
that slippery dainty, as to give up in their 
favour all the produce of their swampy bot- 
toms on the Adriatic shore, near the seven 
mouths of the Fo, in exchange for the sardines 
of the Lipari Islands, and the wealth of the 
tunny fisheries on the Barbary coast. From 
the sturgeon and turbot — those leviathans of 
the Mediterranean waves — down to the gian-- 
chetio of the average size of an infant's smallest 
finger, which come on shore in great shoals in 
the Ligurian bays — all is fish that comes to their 
net. The Gulf of Venice supplies a good stock 
of exquisite mullet ; that of Genoa makes up by 
quality for its proverbial deficiency in quantity^ 
During the whole week that precedes Christ* 
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mas, no business is transacted except at the- 
fish- market; and a pretty sight is, on such 
occasions, an Italian Billinsgate, especially at 
nightfall, when the last lots are disposed of by 
auction, by the light of hundreds of farthing 
candles wrapped in red paper shades, with 
loads of orange and lemon rolling on the pave- 
ment, and heaps of fish in all states of decom- 
position — a field of battle for fishmongers of 
either se3c— and great greedy gourmands hag- 
gling and higgling for very life, and an occa- 
sional jeer and banter, such as only can sally 
forth from Italian wit, and shouts and yells 
such as only burst from Italian throats. 

But fish, though it must be there, and in 
the greatest possible plenty and variety, is hardly 
the one thing needful at a Christmas-eve supper. 
This great meal must needs come up to the 
beau ideal of supreme earthly felicity, described 
in Italian fairy tales : " Un gran pranzo con 
dodici piatiu^^ Out of twelve dishes laid upon 
the table, nine at least are made dishes. How 
made, and out of what, is one of those culinary 
mysteries to which M. Soyer, and he alone, 
may possibly furnish a clue. Sorry I am, for 
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the reader's sake^ to be the last person to give 
any particulars on such matters. Of Christmas 
festivities I have had my good share, and en- 
joyed it too ; but at home, as well as abroad, 
my plan invariably was to swallow my victuals 
and ask no questions^ 

The dessert is, if possible, a more compli- 
cated and luxurious affair than the repast itself. 
The orange comes in perfection towards Christ- 
mas ; the grapes have been mellowed by two 
months hanging on the barn ceiling. The 
sunny Riviera is never at a loss for fine flowers 
in the heart- of winter; and as for candied 
fruits, cakes, and sweetmeats, why the Italians 
have not invented the art of confectionary for 
the benefit of XJltramontanes alone. 

All sweets are welcome at Christmas; but 
Christmas has sweets of its own: its jars of 
moetarda, its spangate and toroni. The town 
of Cremona is renowned for the last-named 
delicacy. Indeed, the glory of that town pro- 
verbially rests on three things whose names 
begin with a T. Ihrani is one, the great Tower 
of the Cathedral is another ; the third refers to 
something conspicuous in the fine busts of it& 
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ladies. The best mostarda comes from Venice: 
spongate and spongatini issue in great plenty 
from convents and nunneries^ and none are so 
good as those manufactured by the Benedictine 
monks of St. John at Parma. Those good friars 
used to be hard at work on these matters during 
the whole of the Advent — so hard at work as 
to have hardly any leisure for the Santo Pre- 
sepio. They called in their lay cronies^ the 
friends and benefactors of the convent (jolly 
old bachelors, confirmed epicures, bom vivans, 
such as do love to congregate in barbers' and 
apothecaries' shops of long winter evenings), 
to lend a hand in the manipulation of their 
miraculous ingredients. Night after night 
these worthies kneaded, pounded, and cracked 
— cracked coarse jokes, too, together with their 
almonds and nutmegs. The world without saw 
their industrious lamp burning cheerily long 
after midnight and rejoiced ; for when the day 
came, the spongatini daW aquila^ so named from 
the eagle of the Evangelist they bore on their 
crust— richer than any wedding-cake — ^were 
sent forth all the world over, tidily wrapped up 
in silver and silk, to the great delight of all 
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children's hearts^ and the utter dismay and dis- 
comfiture of lay confectioners^ forced to acknow- 
ledge themselves mere bunglers by the side of 
their reverend fellow craftsmen. ^ 

Alas ! that I should have to describe such 
happy doings in the past tense. The spongattni 
di San Otavanm are amongst the things that 
wer«. The young Duke of Farma^ the son of 
that *' Protestante Don Giovanni/' who asto- 
nished all Italy by his half- Anglican^ half- 
Jacobinical fireaks at Lucca^ did not scruple last 
summer to seize upon St. Benedict's property ; 
he turned the monks to the right about^ and 
shut up their confectionary shops. How he 
can hope to go through the Christmas season 
when his people come to him for their cakes^ 
and he will have nothing but stones or bullets 
to give them^ is what remains to be seen. 
Faire des brioches is what all statesmen have 
been liable to time out of memory. But he is 
a wise ruler who interferes as little with the 
brioches, or other messes of his people^ as he 
would wish his own to be meddled with. 

But if the Christmas season has its ambrosia, 
it can equally boast of its nectar. The trans- 
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alpine nations know little of southern liqueurs, 
save only Parfait Amour and Maraschino of 
Zara. But out of the essence of every flower 
or fruit the Italians know how to distil their 
Rosolio. Some of the sweetest also^ such as 
the one known under the quaint but expres- 
sive appellation of Latte di Vecchia, seem to 
be the result of magic spells^ and to condense 
all pleasant flavours into one luscious flavour. 
The dear liquids come in at the close of the 
banquet, in tiny vials — ^hardly entitled to the 
name of bottles — ^by dozens and scores, with 
their labels telling of all the sweets of hill and 
dell, and their oily contents are noiselessly 
poured out into the tiniest of glasses — ^glasses 
^o bigger than thimbles ; and yet a sip from 
every glass, and a taste from every vial, cannot 
fail of its effect in the long run — ^the effect of 
the drop wearing out a stone. The long-esta- 
blished privilege of the evening, the brightness 
of happy faces grouped merrily around, the 
example of the gravest and soberest — ^the neces- 
sity, in short, of being merry on that blessed 
night, render it rather arduous to keep that 
merriment within proper limits ; and there is 
hardly a governor in all Italy so stem as to be 
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put out bj an occasional twinkle in the eyes 
not only of his promising boys^ but even of his 
darlings of the tenderer sex. 

To be alquanto hrilh — in fine^ something 
like half-seas over^ on Christmas nighty is not 
thought derogatory to the dignity of either man 
or priest. There 'ia, owing to a natural buoy- 
ancy and elasticity of temperament^ or else to 
the light and genuine nature of their beverage^ 
something exhilaratmg and winning in tie lo- 
quacious ebriety of southern people. It is not 
easy to quarrel with men who only dance 
and frolic in their cups. So the monks of the 
Annunziata^ well aware of the frame of mind 
in which most of their votaries approach their 
altar on bagpipe-nighty take good care so to 
prepare themselves for their performance^ and 
to give such a character to the performance 
itself^ that any unexpected sally on the part of 
the pit may not be altogether out of keeping 
with the doings on the stage. 

It is all based on the principle of ''hanc 
veniam petimusque^ damusque vicissim." Both 
parties have learned to wink at each other's 
slips and backslidings. If some of the wor« 
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shippers have sat so long at table as to be rather 
apt to '' see double^" not a few of the sacrificers 
at the altar are in a sufficiently happy condition 
to aflford to '' see not at all." 



VI. 



There is, however, a limit even to the long- 
established indulgence of that merry solemnity. 
For those who may be tempted to trespass 
upon it, there is no lack of terrible warnings. 

In a corner of that great oval edifice, on the 
left hand, near one of the side doors, and right 
behind the massy /n7t^ where the faithful come 
to dip the tips of their fore and middle fingers in 
holy water, there is a broad slab of marble, 
greatly worn and darkened by age, and bearing 
in the Gothic characters of the fifteenth century 
simply this brief inscription— 

Seneath that stone, people belieye, is a bottom* 
less pit. The legend runs as foUows : — 

Two ill-fated lovers, at a loss how otherwise 
to bring together a meeting, appointed a ren- 
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dezTous at this churchy at the time of the cele- 
bration of the midnight mass on Christmas 
night. What sort of a sapper they might have 
partaken of, how many bumpers of Par/ait 
Amour they had tossed off, is not on record. 
Only the transport of that longed-for encounter, 
the outburst of long pent-up feelings, seem to 
have blinded them to all circumstances of time 
and place. The lateness of the hour, the com- 
parative darkness and stillness of that remote 
and shadowed part of the sacred edifice, the 
strains of ravishing music, the clouds of inebri- 
ating incense, the very awfulness of those 
august rites, conspired to lull them into the 
the happiest abstraction from the world that 
environed them. They scarcely needed the 
dark and gloomy pilter that screened them from 
observation, for the mass was now at its highest, 
every eye was turned to the main altar, and the 
silence of death had succeeded to the irreverent 
whispers of the bustKng crowd. Blind to all 
but their love, in the fervour of their harried 
converse the two lovers rushed into each other's 
arms — It was at the elevation of the Host — ^the 
climax of all that is truly appalling in that form 
of worship. Every one in that countless multi- 
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tade was struck damb^ if only for a minute ; 
every one^ whether sober or otherwise^ had^ by 
mere force of habit, fallen on his knees and lay 
prostrate on his face. The officiating priest 
stood alone with up-lifted arms, turned from 
the altar, and holding the holy wafer high above 
the level of his eyes, when his hands were sud- 
denly seen to tremble, and a piercing shriek of 
^' Jesus Maria !'' burst from his lips. 

On that very instant the earth shook with 
sudden violence, the tapers burned pale on the 
altar, and a ruddy light gleamed upwards from 
the very spot where the lovers had stood. Ere 
the attention of the terrified crowd could be 
turned into that direction, a dark flame had 
broken out of the ground under the feet of 
those miserable offenders ; it had wrapped them 
in its lurid lambent tongues, engulphed them, 
and left no trace of them. 

A wide abyss had opened underneath their 
feet : an unfathomable pit, which has been 
yawning ever since, and will probably yawn till 
every one of the surrounding tombstones are 
equally forced .open -at doomsday. The names 
of those profane victims of inordinate passion 
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are not inscribed on the moniunent^ nor yet the 
date of their tragic catastrophe ; but the monks 
aver how many cart-loads of rubbish have been 
shot into that black hole year after year^ in a 
vain hope of choking it up ; how many coils of 
hempen rope have been let down into it^ in a 
bootless attempt to sound its depth. All in 
vain ! A huge square flag was at last thrown 
upon the chasm^ and dismal indeed is the hol- 
low sound it gives under the heel that ventures 
to tread upon it. There are not many^ however^ 
that like to stand upon that aditus avemi; and 
especially on Christmas night he must^ indeed, 
be a free thinker, who would even with all the 
elation of his midnight potations, come near it. 
The lovers' slab (la lapida degli amanti) and its 
approaches are carefully shunned; the side 
door in its immediate neighbourhood is, like 
another Porta Sceterata, closed on that occasion, 
and striking from its very contrast is the silence, 
darkness, and loneliness, which reigns over that 
desecrated part of the building. 
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VII. 

Yet it was close upon tliat redoubted spot, 
round the Yerypilier that we have described as 
rising almost immediately upon the brink of the 
abyss, that three students were standing, with 
idle talk and laughter, not loud, but deep^ on 
the Christmas-eve of the year 18—. 

If they were faithless and fearless, as the 
very circumstance of their having chosen their 
station near that excommunicated ground would 
imply, it must also be borne in mind that they 
were homeless and loveless'. Two of them 
were strangers in the town, and came from so 
great a distance, that even the four weeks' holi- 
days allowed by the university at this season 
would not have made it worth their while to 
join their family circle in compliance with the 
universal custom of the country. 

The third of them, the tallest and hand- 
somest of the group, by name Natale Ferroni, 
has no such excuse, for he is a native of the 
town. His father, the judge, or as the title is 
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there^ the Consigliere Ferroni^ is at this very 
moment presiding over the grand family carouse 
at home — sl house not a hundred miles off. But 
this Natale^ the eldest of the judge's children^ 
is a prodigal son ; and even the holy domesticity 
of the Christmas season fails to keep him snug 
and quiet under the parental roof. 

Christmas in Italy, in northern Italy espe- 
(fially, brings round a yearly sanctification of 
home. It is not in England merely, or in Ger- 
many, that the close of the year is made an 
occasion for great family meetings, and inter- 
change of affectionate greetings, though many 
people in these good northern countries are apt 
so to flatter themselves. Christmas I have 
found to be the great holiday everywhere, in all 
Christian conmiunities — a few cross-grained 
Yankee puritans alone excepted, the pale of 
whose church seems to be a great universal wet 
blanket; but certainly the Catholic nations— 
the old Christians, those who give the heart so 
strong an ascendancy over reason in all religious 
practices, will not be expected to remain behind- 
hand in the solemnisation of a festival which 
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blends devotion with the kindest and tenderest 
feelings. 

I The wassail-bowl of the English, and the 
tarmen^baum of the Germans, maj be unknown 
in the south; but most assuredly no where 
do kinsfolk more cordially live with and for 
each other, between mid-December and mid- 
January, than they do in those limited and 
stationary, and all but primitive, Lombard 
communities. 

Take, for instance, the family of that same 
Consigliere Ferroni we have lately mentioned, 
and from whose fireside the wrong-headed son 
and heir, the pride and hope of the house, 
chooses to estrange himself. 

The consigliere is the father of twelve 
children, and therefore entitled to the pension 
by which those old-fashioned patriarchal govern- 
ments, ever since the days of ancient Kome, 
always apprehensive that the world may come 
to an end, endeavour to encourage the zeal of 
those useful members of the community who 
swell the census by the dozen; well, with 
twelve children of his own, even allowing for 
the absence of the truant eldest, one would 
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think the good judge possessed of sufficient 
elements for a good merry-making of his own. 
Not a bit of it — ^his wife has a married sister^ 
wnose wedding took place* within a twelvemonth 
of her own^ and who has ever since kept up 
with her a neck-and-neck race, so that the con- 
sigliere can number as many nephews and 
nieces as he has sons and daughters I The 
judge has besides two greatly beloved sisters of 
his own, an old uncle, a canon in the cathedral, 
and the average number of cousins and unavoid- 
able poor relations • 

A mighty clan, in short, they constitute 
whenever they assemble and meet together ; in 
the Christmas season, also a noisy and disorderly 
one. But the consigliere's house is vast and 
lofty ; there is room for them all, and for their 
voices. He is the head of the family, and as 
such claims the right of the first in that long 
round of Christmas invitations. This evening 
they all sup with him; to-morrow the whole 
tribe will fall upon the Zio Canonico, and his 
fat beef and turkey. New Year's-eve is cele- 
brated at Uncle Silvestro's. On New Year*s- 
day comes the turn of the Zio Protomedico ; 

o2 
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the Zia Teresa convokes all the small try at her 
house on Innocents'-day^ where^ agreeably to 
long-sanctioned custom^ the whole rising gener- 
ation is made to sit down to table alone as the 
guests, whilst parents, uncles, grand-uncles, and 
all the elders, minister to their wants as waiters, 
trenchermen, and cup-bearers. 

But Christmas-eve is the consigliere's own. 
The log — a lona-fide Christmas log — such a log 
as coal-burning England has no knowledge of, 
except from Dickens and the old Christmas 
carols — the ** Zocca della Vigilia di Natale," as 
it is called in the dialect of the country — is all 
in a blaze in the kitchen ; the great dining*hall 
has also a roaring fire, and the whole dwelling 
receives such a thorough house-warming as may 
well do for the season. The boys and girls, 
who have all been on the look-out for the Santa 
Vigilia for the last three months, are all gathered 
round the table, scrambling after sweet-meats 
upon the backs of the chairs, clustering together 
in every variety of fanciful groups. They have 
been made to recite their *' Compliments of the 
season," in all possible languages, till they have 
unlearned almost every syllable of them. Com- 
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pliments from the young '* Greek" fresh from a 
crack grammar-school; compliments in dog- 
Latin ; compliments in school French ; compli- 
ments stammered forth by rosy urchins in white 
pinafores^ with— 

Love to my good feither, 

And love to mammy dear. 
With a meiry merry Christmas, 

And a happy, happy new year !* 

The perftimed gratulatory pink notes that 
the dear girls have cleverly thrust under their 
respective papa's and mamma's napkins before 
supper, those fair specimens of their very best 
roundhand, and of the high-flow sentimentality 
of their Ursuline governesses, have made the 
round of the table, till their embroidered enve- 
lopes have contracted not a little of the stick- 
iness of the rosy thumbs and fingers with which 
they had to make acquaintance. Drawing 

* Here is the specimen in Italian:— 

Son fkncinlletta, Le feste sante, 

E non 80 nulla, E I'anno nuovo 

Ma pur soletta E gioie tante 

Gompor io vuo*. Vi augurero. 

Un complimento Sera e mattina 

A roi miei cari, Finche viyio. 



In nn momento Saria e buonina 

Meglio che so. Sempre saro. 
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sketches^ lace^ braces, slippers, handkerchiefs, 
and other masterpieces of school crafl have also 
been duly admired, and all is said that could 
be said about them. The dessert, pink and 
rosy, has been pounced upon and yanished un- 
der rapacious clutches. The juveniles have 
carte-blanche after the second course comes in. 
No scolding allowed on the part of the parents 
this blessed night, no chiding or squabbling 
among them. Burnt-cork moustachios, tickling 
with straws, and other harmless tricks, played 
upon such as evince symptoms of drowsiness, 
are considered fair play on the occasion. Even 
boys, sick with sugar-plums, or roisterous with 
maraschino, may be sent to bed, but unwhipped. 
Being sent to bed is punishment enough in all 
conscience, for every one is aware that the real 
fun of the evening only begins after supper. 

After supper, the papa, mamma, and others, 
retreat behind the great curtain which separates 
the dining- hall from the anti-sala — the larder or 
pantry, that leads to the kitchen. What is 
taking place behind those curtains, whilst the 
children are amusing themselves with blind- 
man's -buff, la Strega, and other similar games, 
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not wholly harmless^ though styled innocent^ 
and not certainly noiseless— is to be a mystery 
to them. Some of the boldest urchins will ven- 
ture to peep from under the curtain^ it is true, 
and break out into some exclamation of wonder ; 
but when closely questioned by their eager 
playfellows, it soon becomes evident that, they 
have seen nothing, and it is well with them if 
they come back without a fillip on their nose 
for their impertinent curiosity. 

But now the curtain is drawn aside, dis- 
covering a table loaded with perhaps, a hundred 
parcels, carefully wrapped up — so carefully, 
indeed, that nothing can be made out of the 
shape or nature of their contents ; conspicuous 
on the foreground amongst that variety af things 
is an urn. It is the urn of fate. The elders 
are ranged round the table solemn and demure* 
They are the priests and ministers of the blind 
goddess. At a given sign, silence is ordered, 
and sons and daughters, nephews and nieces, 
by an inverted order of their age, are summoned 
to approach ; bidden to thrust their hand into 
the urn and draw the lot. 

The urn is to the Lombard children what 

o4 
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the Christmas tree is amongst the Germans. 

Prom the highest to the lowest^ no human 
being goes through the holidays without what 
is called in Italy a " Buona-Mano" — ^Anglice, a 
Christmas-box. These boxes are no slight 
taxes upon the heads of families. Assailed by 
" compliments ** in every quarter^ they are ex- 
pected to give five-franc pieces in exchange for 
words. These compliments are not merely the 
*' Buone Feste !'* (Merry Christmas !) and 
'* Buon Capo d*Anno !" (Happy New Year !) 
with which people pelt each other^ so to say, in 
the streets whenever and wherever they meet, 
but regular set speeches from their own butlers 
and kitchen- wenches, from the beadle at the 
university, the porters at the court, at the 
Casino, at every familiar haunt, whether official 
or otherwise — regular tirades in prose and verse, 
in a grave mood or in the spirit of drollery, 
agreeably to the peculiar humour of the orator 
-—eloquent effusions which have their meaning, 
and only one meaning, that of enabling your 
well-wisher to have a dive into your purse. 

Those who have travelled far will know 
very well that the frequency and variety of 
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presents is foimd to increase in an inverted ratio 
with the degree of civilisation attained by diffe- 
rent nations. The Italians are deep enough in 
barbarism to have established vails for every 
incident in life, not only for births, weddings, 
and burials ; not only for birthdays and saints' 
days, but almost for every festivity in the calen- 
dar. Still nothing comes up to the munificence 
of the Christmas-boxes. No one is allowed to 
be unhappy at that time of the year — no one, 
at least, whom a couple of lire, a round of beef, 
or a faggot of firewood, can relieve from imme- 
diate suffering. 

But what is out of doors often a burthensome 
duty of habit or charity, becomes a source of 
great enjoyment between friends and relatives 
at home. The consigliere has been busy for 
hours, as we have represented him, aided by 
that portly matron his wife, and a couple of 
skinny maiden cousins, carefully sorting and 
suiting his presents. The children, awed by 
expectation, scarcely venture to whisper. The 
little things come with trembling hands to see 
what a benignant fortune may have in store for 
them. Nor the young ones alone, but all the 

o 5 
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ladies and gentlemen present, take their chance, 
and the very domestics are summoned from the 
offices to hare their share in the lotto. The 
consigliere has thrown handfiils of little quiz- 
zing distichs, mottoes, and quolibets, together 
with the lottery numbers, into the urn. For 
one premium that happens to come up, there are 
at least a score of these vexatious blanks. The 
unlucky wights who draw these latter, make 
very long faces and are laughed at, for the ex- 
cellent joke that has been played upon them. 
Sut the winner of a prize is immediately sur- 
rounded by an eager crowd and smothered with 
felicitations, whilst the prize is pulled and 
snatched from his hands, drawn from the four- 
and-twenty covers that usually wrap it, and 
passed from one to another, to become an object 
of wonder, a theme of the shrewd commen- 
dations and strictures of all these youthful 
expectants. 

By-and-by, as the game advances, it becomes 
evident that the goddess is not so blind after all 
as it might have been judged at first; however 
long disappointed, every hand that applies to 
the urn is sure to draw a premium sooner or 
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later. The game is so cleverly contrived, by 
some sleight of hand on the part of the pater^ 
famUice who has the management of it, that not 
only is no one cheated out of his Christmas 
present, by the caprice or perversity of luck, 
but very usually every one gets the very 
present originally intend for him. 

Were this not the case, and had some blun- 
der occurred in the awarding of fortune's 
favours, the children's hearts are too much 
expanded on Christmas night, too much elated 
by good humour and benevolence, too much 
attuned to the kindest and gentlest feelings, to 
allow any one of their fellow revellers to depart 
with a baffled or mortified look. The new 
commodities are brought together ; a kind of 
fair is held ; the respective merits of each 
article are duly weighed and discussed ; the 
opportune advice and insinuations of the old 
heads are not withheld, and those *' boxes " do 
change hands again and again — a Breguet 
watch is exchanged for a packet of chocolate 
cakes ; a drum for a pair of coral ear-rings ; a 
wax doll for a Leipsic edition of the Iliad ; till, 
in short, somehow or ^other, every one has. 
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secured what best suited his wants and pur« 
poses^ or what was nearest to his heart. 

VIII. 

It was at entertainments such as these that 
the young hope of the family^ Natale Ferroni^ 
chose to turn up his nose ; it was from such a 
merry party that he absented himself. He was 
now in his twenty-second anniversary, haying 
been born on Christmas nighty as his name im- 
plies ; for people bom within the twenty-four 
hours between Christmas -eve and day, are 
usually christened Natale^ and they are thought 
by the vulgar to be possessed with supernatural 
gifts ; amongst others, with the faculty of seeing 
and holding intercourse with the souls of the 
departed. But Natale Ferroni, having no be- 
lief in ghosts, could not be troubled with them. 
He had no belief in ghosts or in anything else, 
as he asserted; though for that matter, that 
was mere bravado, ^nd he was no more free 
from some qualms of vague apprehensions on 
the part of the invisible world, than men of 
strong and quick imagination are apt to be, who 
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have too long been under the training of silly^ 
old-fashioned nurses. He swore in a loud round 
oath that there could be no ghosts^ though he 
looked round about him^ if it happened to be in 
the night-time^ d.s if expecting every moment 
that aught might turn up to give the rash 
unbeliever the lie. 

Natale Ferroni affected the opinions of the 
most exaggerated free-thinkers. He was one 
of those who discover a peculiar flavour in a 
pork-chop on a fast day, and who only frequent 
the confessional to mystify some old priest hard 
of hearing, and to overhear the self-accusations 
of imsuspecting fair penitents. Even amongst 
reprobates and libertines he enjoyed a most 
unenviable reputation. His highly respected 
father, liberal-minded, and free from prejudice 
as he was, did not know what to make of him« 
He saw that advice and reprimand were lost 
upon him, and that he was deaf even to the most 
common^place dictates of discretion. 

The young Ferroni could see nothing solemn 
or sacred in a Christmas holiday. He only 
hated the " fuss and maudlin sentimentality '* 
that was made about it at home. Indeed he 
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quarrelled with his godfathers for having sad- 
dled him with the stupid name of Natale. He 
was either too young or too old for the merry- 
makings of the season ; too old to find a delight 
in *' squalling brats," too young to join the 
group of "twaddling elders.** So he "made 
himself scarce " (these vulgar phrases are only 
meant as translations of equivalent expressions 
in our vernacular idiom), he made himself 
scarce on principle ; and had a sensible supper 
with those choice spirits, Crollalanza from 
Palermo, and young Fapadopulo from Zante«* 
his class-mates at the University, the same we 
have described as grouping around him by the 
*' Lover's Slab" at the Annunziata on the 
memorable evening of December 24th, 18 — . 

Dashing blades they were, that Sicilian, Ihe 
young Ionian, and the native Parmese. The 
very landlord of the San Giuseppe, a very low 
tavern and favourite haunt of all the loose 
youngsters about town — the very landlord, we 
said, hardened sinner as he was, shuddered with 

* The University of Parma numbered. In those times, many 
students from Greece, and the Ionian Islands, attracted by the fiEuiie 
of Tommasini and his Medical School. The vexatious and bigoted 
government of the Duke has since driven them away one by one 
most of those Greeks being schismatic. 
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dismay as he laid before those three customers 
a hissing hot dish of tripe (btMecca alia Milanese 
seasoned Mdth boiled onion and Parmesan 
cheese), which those scapegraces preferred to 
to the soupe-de-maiffre on that hallowed evening. 
With that strong-scented abomination, a few 
veal cutlets, and a bottle or two of the rarest 
Barhera* the boon companions set all estab- 
lished rules at defiance, and cried ^' a fig for the 
Pope !'* 

Supper over, and the night being already 
far advanced, they sallied forth into the frosty 

very best humour with the world and with 
themselves. And inasmuch as the midnight 
mass at the Annunziata was known to be not 
quite the thing for respectable individuals, they 
resolved that it would be *' regular fun " to go, 
and went accordingly. 

They had already made themselves suffici- 
ently merry at the expense of the " greasy 

* strong sparkling Piedmontese wine. To our taste the best in 
all Italy. 
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friars " and their stupid " puppet performance^' 
—the Preaepio ; they had stared out of coun- 
tenance the few semi*deyout damsels^ kneeling 
at random on the vast area of the church ; they 
had exchanged ribald jokes with several of their 
cronies j and set up a chorus of crowing^ cackling^ 
braying, as a response to the bagpipe tunes, 
and the chanting in the choir i and after all 
manner of disturbance and annoyance to their 
neighbours, they had, at last, just as the mass 
began, withdrawn into a corner (that corner !) 
and there stood laying novel systems of meta- 
physics, and devising new plans of mischief. 

*' Well, if you wish it," said Natale Ferroni, 
at the conclusion of a long discussion on the na- 
ture of soids, "if you wish it, I am your man. Let 
us go for crow-bars and pickaxes, rope^'ladders, 
hammers, and chisels, bring them here under 
our cloaks, lie perdu in one of these chapels till 
this silly mummery is over, and when the 
cowled gluttons are gone back to their guzzling, 
we'll have the marble slab up, and pay our 
respects to the lovers at the bottom of the pit.'* 

"Mind how you meddle with the dead, 
Natalino," answered one of his companions. 
" Remember— you were Christmas-born." 
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" Christmas-bom^ and that is as much as to 
say Christmas-fool," repKed the blustering 
Natale. "Do you know I thought I could 
rely on the privilege of my nativity, and have 
actually been on the look out for a ghost ? — ^A 
ghost ! never a poor half-starved goblin did I 
fall in with. So we'll even have our good 
Christmas frolic to night, boys, and a hunt after 
spirits, if there be any to be found at old 
Bogie's/' 

" Bight by jingo !" shouted the Sicilian with 
a horse-laugh. " We'll flurry the game in Old 
Nick's own preserves : we will, by jingo !" 

''I swear to Gad," pursued the profane 
Natale." These paltry cowled hypocrites have 
lost all skill at their old juggleries. I tell you, 
I have tried them, and found them wanting. 
You know they have always some devilry or 
other in connexion with their crazy old monker- 
ies. Well, I was fool enough to put one of their 
silliest legends to the test of experience^ and 
hang me, if I was not made a fool of for my 
pains, and caught a devil of a cold into the 
bargain." 
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'' How was that V* said the friends with one 
voice ; How was that ? Let's hare it !*' 

** Why, you know our old BaptiBtery is more 
than six hundred and fifty years old. The 
devilj it seemsj had some grudge against the 
builder, or else he found fault with the new 
shop that was to rob him of so much of his 
former custom. He attempted to blow up the 
fine octagon ere it reached its present height; 
but as his rage was powerless and the fijrst 
stroke of the sUvery bell from the new steeple 
compelled him to decamp, he kicked and butted 
at one of the buttresses with so fell a malice, 
that the marks of his horn, and the print of his 
cloven hoof are still discernible on the fine black 
marble at the present day.* 

" Well now, my friends : If you listen to 
the parsons, they will tell you that by walking 
nine times round the building at the dead of 
^ig^tf you are sure at your ninth turning to 
bring up the Old Gentleman himself, &ce to 
face.'* 



• Nothing bai been inTented here : m any reader may ueertain 
by enquiry on the spot. I hare done nothing but recal the tradi- 
tiona with which every town in Italy !■ rife. 
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Capital!" ejaculated the young friends, 
crowding closer to the narrator with breathless 
interest. 

" Capital ?" re-echoed the latter. " It is a 
regular take in, as you shall hear. 



^' I was only a boy of fifteen, and had not 
quite made up my mind yet as to the mysteries 
of the ' dark side of nature.' So I determined 
I would stand no more nonsense, but settle the 
matter by the eyidence of my own senses. 

'^ No sooner said than done. I had a stout 
cudgel of comale^ a kind of white thorn, that 
grows in our parts of the Appenine, as heavy as 
iron, and much harder — a sound stick that had 
borne me honourably out of many an encounter 
with mere flesh and blood. I took it under my 
arm and felt myself more than « match for the 
whole invisible world. Not that I was in any 
hope that any thing supernatural would turn up, 
in good sooth ; but I shrewdly suspected the 
parsons might be at some of their tricks, and 
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was resolved^ if any came within reach of my 
hacfdum, not to let them off without a friendly 
rap on their shaven pate/' 

''Bless you for the pious intention^ good 
fellow !'* 

*' Well ! — ^it was a summer night, but with- 
out star or moon : pitch-dark and weird enough 
for all evil purposes. There were inky clouds 
drifting before the wind, slowly and sullenly, 
and a dismal growl in the air as if of distant 
thunder, giving clear intimation of a gathering 
storm. Not a soul was astir : my footsteps, as 
I came into the Piazza del Duomo, gave a 
hollow sound as if I had been treading on 
tombstones. 

''I came to the old Baptistery; stood up 
before the spot where the devil's marks are 
indelibly traced on the stone. I tapped upon 
those marks with the heavy end of my club ; 
and cried out with a tolerably loud tone of 
defiance: 'Now, then. Old Fellow, what's 
o'clock?' 

" The huge bell from the square tower of 
the Cathedral made answer by tolling the deadly 
hour — ^midnight ! 
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It was my time. I brandished my sturdy 
weapon, resolutely, and set out with a steady 
step on the first of my rounds. I walked once ; 
I walked twice ; I counted my nine times very 
accurately. 

" Devil a bit of a Devil was there ! 

« Not a tiny imp, such even as will nestle 

" I laughed aloud, bitterly — and it might 
have been an echo from the building ; it might 
have been mere fancy ; but I thought I could 
hear my own laugh repeated behind me, as I 
had now turned my back upon the Baptistary, 
and in a tone of fiendish malignity. 

^' At that moment, the dense clouds above 
head were torn asunder by a fiery streak of 
lightning, and such a shower of rain came down 
as our thirsty land so fain delights in. 

*' Brothers ! I had my gingham jacket on, 
and a pair of nankeen pantaloons. I had not 
left the shelter of the baptistary*s roof, ere I was 
thoroughly drenched to the skin. I dashed 
across the square, scudded along the Cathedral, 
running close to the building, and dodging to 
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the right and left to shun the cataracts that fell 
from the mouths of the griBGbs at the end of its 
roaring water-spouts. 

'' It was thus that I came to the Piazza di 
San Giovanni^ where I found the gutter swollen 
into a torrent. I attempted to take a flying leap 
over it, but stumbled against a stone^ and came 
down^ with a tremendous splash, into the 
stream. 

'^ That was the end of the adventure. A 
thorough ducking, and the loss of my trusty 
cudgel, which I dropped as I tumbled face for- 
ward, and which the current bore triumphantly 
off with the swifhess of lightning*" 



XI. 



"So much for being born on Christmas 
Eve " sneered his friends, after a pause. 

'* But come 1 we*ll have better luck to night. 
Something there must be under this Lover's 
slab : and, at any rate, if the black hole leads 
no where else, it is likely to bring us to the 
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convent cellars^ and a man may go further and 
fare worse." 

'* Ay, ay !" said Ferroni, gravely. " These 
ancient vaults and subterranean passages must 
have their dark meanings ; and may reveal a 
page or two in the hidden history of these 
shaveling humbugs." 

" A propos," said the Greek. " Did any 
of you think of dark lanterns." 

*' We'll borrow light from the Madonna's 
oil-lamp," quoth Ferroni ; on whose brow some- 
thing like gloom and pensiveness, involuntarily, 
began t6 gather. 

^^ I long for all this rabble to clear the 
ground," said the Sicilian. '' It is not far from 
mid-mass. Our lovers ought to be up and astir 
by this time." 

"Pity, we do not know their names, the 
darlings," the Ionian observed, *' else we might 
call out to them to make ready for our 
reception." 

" The lover's names " said Ferroni, almost 
solemnly, " were Juliano dalla Porta and Gi- 
nevra Palmieri." 
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'' Bomantic names as ever I heard^'' said 
CroUalanza ; then as if shouting out^ but always 
in a whispering tone : '^ Ho Julian ! " he cried : 
*' Ho Ginevra !— Darling Ginevra ! What a 
trump she must have been !" 



a 



A trump^ indeed/' replied Ferroni. 



"Give me a wench that will go through 

Hell-fire for my sake, say I. ^Tou have all 

read the German story, where a Neapolitan 
nobleman has a long- continued intrigue with a 
mere ghost in the sepulchral vault of a deserted 

mansion That is even a liaison after my own 

heart. Man tires of mere flesh and blood. And 
if I could wean this dear Ginevra from the side 

of her Julian Gracious powers 1 — ^What is 

thatr' 

''What is what?" cried out both friends, 
with one voice. 

" Why there she is, as I live !" gasped out 
the rash youth, turning as pale as death. 

'' Who ? where V 

But Ferroni stood speechless, with his eyes 
fixed. 
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Why, what is it ? What has come upon 
you^ Ferroni ! I say, Ferrojii !" 

" There she is ! Gineyra ! the grave gives 
up its prey ! " 

** Come ! Come ! none of your tricks upon 

m 

uSj Natale : you know we were not bom on 
Christmas night. 

Ferroni was slowly rallying. He drew in 
his breath hard: and something like a cold 
moisture stood upon his brow. 

*' Why, what a masquerade is this !*' he 
said, ''What do you call that stately figure? 
that lovely young woman, yonder ?" 

'* Young woman ? Which? Where?" 

*' Why, yonder, under that niche, close to 
the railings of St. Bonaventura's chapel." 

'' The one in the black bonnet and feathers ? 
— Why that is Madame Stavoli, the milliner, to 
be sure. 

'' Thunder and lightning, no ! The one in 

the long flowing veil : that fair form in black 

velvet, in a costume of the Middle Ages, who 

seems but to have stepped out of one of Titian's 

canvasses — ^Yonder !'* 

p 
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" Ferroni^ my dear fellow, you are raving." 

" It is yoorselyes that are stone-blind idiots/' 
he retorted with warmth. But by this time he 
felt all the ridicule of his position, and by a 
strong exertion of self command, he said in a 
lighter tone. 

" Well who is she, in the devil's name ? Or 
what brings her here ? — ^Ha 1 I have it. She 
must be one of the Opera girls ; a singer or 
dancer for the next Carnival season. Did not 
some of you tell me most of them have already 
got into town ? Well— that is one of them, you 
may be sure. — She puts on her stage-toggery, 
and comes to Mass as if to a fancy ball. Not a 
bad idea that, " amico mio!^ 

The color came and fled from his cheeks as 
he was thus nerving himself against his first 
impression. 

But presently new symptoms of alarm be- 
came apparent 

*^ See I See ! she beckons me ! Ha ! I have 
always been the man a bonnes fifftunes. Excuse 
me, my friends : Au revmr : It is a woman's 
bidding, you know. I must have a word with 
her. 
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"See, she beckons me, and moyes away 
towards the crowd. See what a light, gliding 
step ! Oh ! she is one of the n jmphs with the 
* many-twinkling ' toes, I have no doubt. 
Well-done, Donn 'Anna I See how she threads 
her way between the groups of those besotted • 
citizens. And they take no notice of her the 
blind moles! they do not step aside to make 
way for her, the stupid blocks ! No matter ; 
she is nimble enough to make her way through 
the eye of a needle.*' 

In this manner the young man was recover- 
ing his spirits by the very wildness and volu- 
bility of his discourse. 

" She is in want of a cavalier, I'll warrant 
you," he proceeded with a livelier tone, '• and 
her choice fell upon poor Natale Ferroni. Every 
dog has his day, my friends, why not I ? — Did 
you see that ? — She puts out her white hand and 

summons me. Here I am, fair black Ladie ! 

a word with you, I pray ; we must remove that 
invidious veil : we must have a peep at that 
sweet roguish face. Indeed, we must. Hold ! 
hold ! you are too quick for me. Did you not 
call me ? He who is worth calling, is worth 

p2 
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waiting for. Nay, nay^ you shall not escape 
me. We must be the best of friends this 
nighty or else my name is not Natale Ferroni.'* 

XII. 

As he said this, he had stepped forward, 
attracted as it were by a spell towards the spot 
he had been pointing at all the while. 

His friends, mystified by that wild and inco- 
herent rhapsody, — ^his friends who had in vain 
strained their eyes to descry the object he was 
in pursuit of, now set out after him, uncertain 
what new game he was after, and not without 
apprehension that he had gone out of his mind. 

Indeed Ferroni's mind was in a state of 
bewilderment difficult to describe. There were 
two distinct men in him. His reason rebelled 
against even a passing admission, that a super- 
natural apparition stood before him. And yet 
his heart misgave him strongly; and he fol- 
lowed the unknown Lady with a yague tre- 
pidation ; out of mere brarado, rather than 
inclination. 
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Mass was already far adyanced^ and the 
church crowded to suflFocation. The friars of 
the Annunziata admit of no pews in the main 
body of the building ; but there are thousands 
of chairs and portable prie-Dieu which may be 
taken out of the side chapels on ordinary occa- 
sions. A few of the steady zealots were kneel- 
ing here and there, or leaning against these 
chairs to the great annoyance of the rest of the 
congregation. The rest was a nlotley mass in 
perpetual motion. 

Bating the costumes, there is no great differ- 
erence in the behaviour of the audience of a 
midnight Mass from that of the revellers at a 
public ball at the Opera-house. 

Those who have attended Camp-meetings 
and Revivals in Yankee-Land must have been 
struck with the amount of profanation insepar- 
able from all exaggerate shows of devotion. 
Indeed, I question whether any thing like 
reverence can ever be found compatible with a 
large assemblage. 

But on Christmas night, in Italy, license 
reigns uncontrolled. We have already hinted 

that respectable persons are scarcely to be found 

p3 
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at that hour in any church. Least of all at the 
Annunziata ; the very popularity of whose per^ 
formance makes it the rendezvous of all the 
loose characters about Town. 

The throng is especially set in the direction 
of the main altar and of the Presepioy laid out 
on its left side. If there is any breathing room 
at all^ it is only near 'the doors> especially near 
the ominous entrance often alluded to, where 
our three students had taken their place. All 
over the rest of the vast area ten thousands of 
eager faces are seen jammed up, swarming, 
swaying to and fro. Few take the trouble of 
lowering their tone to a whisper. Unbridled 
licence for all ribald jokes, together with jeers 
and gibes, occasional scuffles also, pinching of 
damsels' fat arms, crushing of bounets ; and 
high words, scowling and blustering in con- 
sequence. 

It was even through this pandemomiiun that 
Natale Ferroni followed the traces of his un- 
known charmer. Expert as he was in dodging 
milliners' apprentices along the streets, inde- 
fatigable in his chase after grisettes in green 
dominoes at the Vefflt09te, he had, nevertheless, 
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great trouble in keeping up with, the fairy sylph 
that was now gliding before him. The crush of 
people, who by mere force of inertia offered so 
much resistance to his own progress, seemed to 
be no hindrance to the movements of the black- 
robed adventuress. The crowd opened before 
her as if by magic ; and neither the surprising 
elegance of her form, nor the richness and 
strangeness of her attire, seemed to call forth 
any curiosity or remark. 

Many are the ladies in black at a night or 
morning service in Italian churches : many are 
they who prefer the national zendado or mezzaro 
to the Frenchified bonnet of modern times. But 
the cut of this black lady's veil belonged to 
other ages ; that cape, and those flounces, had 
not been worn for many generations. Yet she 
passed on unnoticed: she threaded on from 
group to group without interruption^ brushing 
past, and hardly touching any person. You 
would have said she made her way over the 
ankles of kneeling worshippers, so lightly did 
she overcome every obstacle that lay in her 
path. 

It soon became obvious to her bewildered 
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admirer that nothing could be easier for her 
than to give him the slip, and be out of his 
right in a minute^ had she been so inclined; 
bat she evidently was aware of his efforts to 
overtake her^ for she stopped from time to time 
and shot a ghmce at him from nnder her veil : 
a glance either of encouragement, or else of 
triumph, at his baffled impatience — a glance of 
scoff and defiance. 

Everyone of these pauses added friry to the 
eagerness of her maddened persecutor. He 
tore away through the crowd, puffing and pant- 
ing like a baited bull, jostling and skirmishing, 
forcing couples asunder, stumbling here against 
a prayer-desk, there kicking a stool from under 
an old lady's seat* 

It was well for him that Christmas-eve is a 
season for mutual forbearance, or else, in despite 
of his broad shoulders and great muscular 
strength, he might have drawn upon himself 
more quarrels than he had, at that moment, 
leisure to settle. He passed on unchallenged, 
by a rare luck, and perfectly heedless of the 
angry looks that followed him in his mad and 
apparently objectless career. He made twice 
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the tour of the church — twice forced his way 
to the very steps of the altar — ^twice stood in 
front of the stage of the stable-show : his cloak 
was almost torn from his shoulders^ and his hat 
had been squeezed into the shax>e of a pancake. 

With not one of the folds in her velvet gown 
crumpled^ the veiled figure still scudded before 
him. Her motion was not mere walk; she 
seemed to move in cadence^ keeping time with 
the swelling organ strains with which the vast 
edifice was now trembUng. 

She had twice gone the round of the churchy 
and was now on the point of once more emerging 
from the dense multitude ; her follower's heart 
beat joyously as he fiattered himself she was 
now making straight for the door. He re- 
doubled his efforts to extricate himself from the 
last rows of the pressing people. He breathed 
freely : yet one desperate rush— and he stood 
by the stranger's side. 

On that very instant the organ peal stopped 
suddenly short; and the tinkling of the little 
silver bell gave sign of the elevation of the 
Host. 
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The whole crowd fell upon their faces. The 
black lady moved a few steps farther — only a 
few hurried steps^ and she stood right on the 
" Lovers' Slab/' There she stood, and sud- 
denly faced her pursuer* He had already 
stretched forth his hand to lift up her veil, 
when she removed it herself. 

She removed her veil and — shall I describe 
what features she revealed to the astonished 
gaze of Natale Ferroni ? They were the rigid 
brow, the staring glassy eyes^ the dropping jaw 
of a recent corpse ! 

Those eyes flashed with a transient light : 
the livid lips moved and uttered a faint scream 
of " Jesus Maria !" 

Ferroni re-echoed that scream, and sank 
overpowered upon the tomb-stone. 

It was Ginevra ! Such as she might have 
been when struck by the thunder of Heaven's 
wrathj more than four hundred years before ! 

The Christmas-bom libertine had seen the 
ghost he had the rashness to evoke M 
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I 

XIII. 

His friends^ who had repeatedly lost sight 
of him in the crowd came up with him at this 
last extremity. They raised him from the 
ground, and had no sHght trouble in bringing 
him to his senses. 

Longer time elapsed ere he had so far 
recovered as to allude to his adventure, and to 
give the particulars upon which the present 
narrative is grounded. 

How much of the supernatural character of 
the adventure might be owing to the heated 
fancy, or gloomy preoccupation of Ferroni him- 
self, in spite of the tone oi persiflage and defi- 
' ance with which he had treated the subject ; 
how much to long watching, the hot supper 
and strong Montferrat-wine — ^must be left to 
the reader to surmise. 

And even the result of his conjectures, he is 
requested to keep to himself, and not to spoil a 
good story by any gratuitous attempt at scepti- 
cal explanations. 
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Ferroni is a married man^ now^ and the 
head of a family of his own. He takes good 
care to keep ^^ holy " the Christinas night ; and 
sits down to supper with his own and his friend's 
children, as soberly and rationally as the Con- 
sigliere his worthy father eyer did before him. 
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HILDA D' EHRENBURGH. 



*' Naturae damat ab ipso 
Vox tumulo." 



8oBNi.<-»7^ Protestant Cemetery in one of the Beeidence 
Towns of Southern Germany* 

Thb old man was bowed down with anguish. 
He did not tear his grey, hair^ he did not writhe 
in the ground. There he was^ bowed down 
with speechless anguish^ his bare bald head 
resting on the cold marble of the monument. 
It was only by an occasional gasp> by an uneasy 
quivering of the eyelid, that his countenance 
gave sign of feeling and perception ; but, if 
awake and busy, both senses and faculties were 
evidently far away from the world around him. 
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There was something unearthly in that inten- 
sity of abstraction, something more than dream- 
like. 

Baron d' Ehrenborgh held communion with 
the dead ! 

Was it, indeed, d'Ehrenburgh ? I had seen 
him, only in the evening, busy doing the honors 
«f his house ; welcoming his company with that 
winning smile, that easy empressment, that con- 
summate urbanity, that nameless grace and 
elegance, that characterize his nation — ^the so- 
called " French of the North." There was 
something wild indeed, almost boisterous, and 
yet strictly well-bred, in the frequent sallies 
by which he contriyed to promote the hilarity 
of his chosen guests. No one coidd appear 
more perfecdy at ease, no one was more careful 
of his reputation as a thorough-bred gentleman. 
The old courtier-diplomatist here outdid him- 
self; never at a loss for a well-turned compli- 
ment, never for a brisk repartee. He was, by 
turns, the man of all humours; so accommodated 
himself to each of his guests as to send them all 
home well pleased with themselves and with 
him. 
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I watched him closely, feeling a painful 
interest in all that concerned him. For his story 
had been told in significant whispers ; a dark 
story ; one of those dismal, mysterious affairs, 
about which only a few vague hints are ever 
thrown out to public curiosity ; but at which it 
works with breathless anxiety^ fiUing up the 
gaps Tvitb bold conjecture^ giving it body and 
shape with that plastic ingenuity with which it 
ever goes to work on such matters. 

Baron d'Ehrenburgh's only daughter, and 
only child, Hilda, had met with some dreadful, 
tragical end. Her death had taken place shortly 
after her father's return from long absence, on 
official business. 

That was all. 

The bereaved father had allowed the short- 
est possible space for fanuly mourning. In fact, 
he had never remitted his attendance at court, 
never been missing at any of the meetings of his 
diplomatic brethren. He had hurried through 
the funeral ceremony, waived all sympathy and 
condolence. He had suffered no change in the 
arrangement of his splendid household, no in* 
terruption in the course of its princely festivities. 
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His friends needed no warning against any tmta- 
ward allusion to the one sore subject near his 
heart. 

I could detect no anomaly in the high finish 
of his manners; no symptoms of affectation or 
constraint: no twitch of suppressed agony, 
nothing like remorse. 

Singular enough^ if he lost his self-possession 
at all, it was only at the ecarte table. But then 
it was merely the natural outbreak of a temper 
top quick for any game of hazard : for the hot 
blood of the Ehrenburgh's was matter of re- 
nown in his fatherland ; and, as a young attach^ 
to this very court in early days, he had lost 
enormous sums at rouge et notr : some of the 
spirit of the veteran gambler still lurked at his 
heart, but he had long since acquired sufficient 
control over his passions ; and his present out- 
bursts never failed to end in a hearty laugh at 
his own awkwardness and impatience, or a 
string of flattering congratulations on his adver- 
sary's luck and dexterity. 

And now, here he was, that same self- 
collected, accomplished, versatile d'Ehrenburgh, 
prostrate in the dust, in death-like absorption ; 
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violence of emotion stifling the very groan of 
his hreast. Here^ at earliest dawn^ in the 
darkest shade of the cemetery^ the pale tomb* 
stone his only pillow ; with the unmistakeable 
traces of a restless night on his fevered brow. 

*' Who sleeps beneath ? — The marble bears 
no inscription/ 

A stray member of the Ehrenburghs lies 
here in an obscure grave^ alone^far away from 
the family vault in the North. That blank slab 
covers all that remains of his daughter. 

I saw nothing but the old man: I could 
hear nothing: but his working countenance 
was no sealed book. 

What was he listening to so intently ? On 
what distant object were his eyes so painfully 
strained ? In his terror-stricken fancy the lost 
Hilda stood before him : she spoke to him. 

D'Ehrenburgh communed with the departed 
— and, by a strange effort of sympathy, it seemed 
as if my very soul was startled with the revela- 
tions of the grave. 

*' Father," I could fancy the deep, plaintive 
voice from underneath the monument — ^''Father, 

q3 
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you weep. I feel the waxxn moifltore oozing 
through the sod^ thawing the deadly chill of the 
chamber of death. I feel the earth heaying, as 
if instinct with a new feeling of pity^ easing me 
of its crushing weighty allowing space for the 
sweet fresh air — ^the air that gladdens living 
beings ; and a ray of light pierces through the 
gloom ; and the smile of heaven breaks through 
the sameness of this long wintry night of the 
grave. 

" Oh, blind is the night, and raw and bleak 
is the winter here below ; and the rains of the 
inclement seasons make cruel havoc among the 
fieshless bones and disturb them ; and the work 
itself of dissolution is impeded and retarded by 
the pressure of the super-incumbent turf; and 
Death gnaws at our miserable remains, slowly — 
but slowly — consuming them. 

*' All is not dead, father, that lies low with 
the dead. 

" Here I am, a deathless spirit, entombed 
by the side of lifeless clay. I, the incorruptible, 
doomed to abide by the corruption of the flesh. 
Here I am, by virtue of my spiritual nature a 
stranger to death, and yet writhing in its em- 
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brace, inhaling its icy bteath, drinking it in 
long deep draughts : ever dying I 



'^ ' A child that dies in his parent's curse is 
not q^uit of the earth, till the parent's curse be 
revoked.* 



'^ Oh, thou knowest not, father — ^thou canst 
not knoTf — ^how cold, how slow, how imremit- 
ting is the anger of Ood ; how sleepless, how 
unweary ! The worm that never dies, but ever 
gnaws and consumes, leaving not the faintest 
trace of its work. Oh, thou canst not appre- 
ciate all the searching ingenuity of its infliction 
of torture; a torture never increasing, never 
abating ; that allows of no weeping, no praying, 
no dying ; no hope, no despair. 

" Bemorse ! Hemorse ! 



i€ 



Oh, it is not merely the death of the body 

that we are brought to envy. Woe to our own 

q4 
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immortalitj if utter anDihilation were in our 
hands! 

'* Father, you have cursed me. You have 
appealed to Heaven's vengeance for the chastise- 
ment of your undutiful child. Heaven has 
heard you. You have disinherited me to all 
eternity. You have robbed me of my births 
right in God's blessings. So long as you harden 
your heart, the work itself of redemption is 
lost to me. 

*^But, ikther, you weep. Warm, bahny, 
does the dew of your sorrow fall on the turf of 
my grave : and, you know, one word from your 
lips has power to break the bonds of the tomb, 
to blunt the sword of God's justice. Oh I that 
I might feel confidence in my heart to crave 
God's forgiveness and yours I 



'^ Father, I have sinned ; sinned before God 
and before you. I have dragged your grey 
hairs in the dust. I have made an incurable 
breach in the adamantine stronghold of your 
fair name. I have inflicted on your house a 
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stain which no tears or blood will wash away. 
Mine was the ignominy which the lowest depth 
of the grave cannot hide. 

'* Father, I know all the effort that your re- 
lenting must cost you. The remission of my 
sin is hardly dependent upon yourself. You 
cannot call the world to witness your recon- 
ciliation with your erring child. The world 
would never forgive your forgiveness. It would 
never revoke its own sentence, whatever generous 
feelings might prompt you to a revision of yours. 
It would only include yourself and your weak- 
ness in its sweeping condemnation. Not all a 
father's indulgence, not all the need we all have 
of the clemency of the Father of mankind, could 
allay men's resentment against my blighted 
memory. 

" Oh, men's judgment is ever doing violence 
to God's judgment ! 

" It is in their n ature to exult in the exhi- 
bition of shame, to gloat on the naked turpitude 
of vice ; and when they have succeeded in the 
desecration of all purity, when they have brought 
down the loftiest excellence to their own level, 
what is the deepest penitence to them, or the 

Q 5 
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most excruciating remorse? Or what shelter 
can the grave afford against the shafts of their 
malevolence ? 

" The name of Hilda d'Ehrenburgh was a 
fair prey to them : — of which not the jaws of 
death, not a father's arms, not the sanctuary of 
God's bosom, could defraud them. 

" But you, father, will you not give ear to 
better counsels ? Will you not incline your 
heart to better feelings ? Will you suffer the 
vain clamour of a croaking world to disturb the 
serenity of your judgment? Give in to its 
grovelling meanness ? 

*' Cleave not to the dust, father. Dare to 
think and act for yourself. Set up the tribunal 
of your own good conscience above the narrow- 
minded court of the world's honor. 

" Think not it is for myself alone I am suing. 
It is not at all for myself: not for peace to my 
memory, or rest to my distressed soul. Your 
harshness and violence were part of my just 
punishment and I shrank not from it. Against 
your obduracy of heart I do not murmur now. 
I will not strive against your displeasure, how- 
ever long you may persist in it. As I did not 
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wish the cup to pass firom me once^ so do I not 
now ask to be spared a single drop of its bitter- 
ness. 

'^ Only, have mercy on your self, father, I 
beseech ; make peace with your own heart ; put 
up with God's will. Accept the irretrievable 
past — ^learn to sit down with it to look steadily 
in its face, undeterred by all its hideousness 
and repulsiveness. 

" No murmur, no wrath or repining can 
make it undone. 

*' Spare yourself, father, and spare another 
equally inconsolable, equally innocent of my 
guilt. Spare my poor, infirm, aged mother. 
Indeed, indeed, she could not help it, father, she 
could not save me. You cannot say that she 
ever remitted her vigilance, or that the wings of 
her anxious love ever ceased to hover around 
me. Had you been with us at the time, you 
could not have guarded me more efficiently. 

'* Oh, let her slumbers be undisturbed, let 
the placid light of the sun gladden the decline 
pf her days. Oh, let my fearful death-struggle, 
— let these posthumous sufferings suffice to* 
appease the jealousy of your outraged honor.- 
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Let not this lingering death of the soul be 
aggravated by the continual violence of your 
domestic feuds. God had given you a daughter, 
an only daughter, a pledge of closer union, of 
renovated affection. Let it not be said that she 
brought nothing but discord and wrath into 
your otherwise happy and peaceful home. — 
Enough that I have laid it low, that I have 
plunged it into endless trouble and ruin. Let 
not my memory, at least, do away with that 
harmony and tenderness, which has power to 
lighten all burdens and assuage all sorrows. 

" Be good to your poor aged consort, good 
father ; cease from your sullen rancour, from 
your withering upbraiding. Let all mention of 
my name be avoided, rather, if it only serves to 
call up bitter feelings. My mother was not to 
blame, I tell you. Had human care and fore- 
sight been of any avail to screen me from danger, 
I should still be worthy to be called your 
daughter. 

" But the danger came from the very quar- 
ter from whence it could be least apprehended. 
The serpent stole unperceived, unsuspected into 
your household, gliding into its innermos 
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sanctuary^ without creating alarm or surprise. 
And when the genial warmth of our hearth 
called forth the latent venom from its bosom, we 
felt its deadly chill in the most vital part of our 
veins, ere any warning had aroused us to a 
sense of our imprudence. 



" Oh, the fatal — the nameless man ! how he 
looked father ; in what light he appeared in our 
eyes ! the fatal Man I 

** Was heaven-born virtue ever mantled in 
loftier dignity ? Was there ever such earnest- 
ness, such steadiness of purpose, such conscious- 
ness of native elevation ? What overwhelming 
idea of might of intellect, of strength of character 
his mere countenance conveyed ! 

" Oh, the sovereign mind ! the lofty heart ! 

** I did not love him father : I never loved 
him. Do not believe, O father, that I ever 
loved him. I never thought of myself and him 
at the same time ; never thought of myself in 
his presence. I looked upon him as something 
unmeasurably far away from me. 
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" Woe is me ! I dreaded him, but I neyer 
loved him. 

" Woe is me I I looked at his long^flowing 
grey locks, at his deep-furrowed, though high 
commanding brow; at his stem, almost for- 
bidding features ; at his uplifted eye ; at his open, 
manly expression, betokening so much elevation 
above, so much abstraction from the world and 
its meanness. 

'' And it is pleasant to us, as it is right, to 
acknowledge the sway of sovereign intellects. 
I listened to his voice with religious awe — 
listened often without comprehending, without 
attempting to comprehend, his meaning ; yet 
thinking it a privilege to be present and to hear. 

" And my heart warmed with the readiness 
of his sympathising heart : carried away by the 
strain of sorrow the presence of suffering hu- 
manity invariably called forth from him, or by 
the towering indignation with which he visited 
every instance of human injustice. 

** I caught myself, sometimes, instituting a 
comparison between him and yourself. For he 
had much of your stately mien> father; much of 
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your seriousness and energy of expression- 
only none of your gentleness and indulgence. 

*' How could I have loved him ? I thought 
of the terms in which you introduced him to 
your family, previous to your setting out for 
the court of our sovereign — introduced him as 
an honored colleague, a friend of your youth, 
who was to fill your office in your absence, and 
to be a guest within our doors. And I thought 
of the proud and happy matron, his wife ; and 
of the high-born ladies, his daughters ; the 
youngest of them old enough to be my sister ; 
and I saw the deference, almost amounting to 
homage, paid to his superior wisdom and 
character by old and young, by all that was 
great and good in the Residence. 

" Good Heaven ! And what could I have 
apprehended from him ? What could have put 
me on my guard ? What design could I sup- 
pose him to harbour upon so insignificant a 
thing as Hilda d'Ehrenburgh ? 

" I feared him, indeed. I never looked up 
to him without -an unaccountable tremor : but 
unknown to me then were the causes of that 
fear and confusion. Did I shrink from him 
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from an overweening sense of his great good- 
ness ? I often asked of myself; or from an 
exaggerated sense of my own unworthiness 7 

'^ Too late do I explain it, now. Mine was 
the bigoted dread of the idolater. 

" And — ^he never seemed to notice poor me. 
He hardly appeared to be aware of my presence. 
At rest from his numerous occupations^ on his 
return from his official duties, he came quietly 
to sit down in our company. He sought relax- 
ation from deep studies; he seemed happy 
in his familiar domestication with us. But, even 
then^ I was, too evidently, nothing to him. It 
was to my dear mother only his attention was 
assiduously paid; her quiet dignity, the rare 
elegance of her manners, as I then believed, 
alone captivated him. Her alone he strove to 
interest and entertain — at least I thought so at 
the time. 

"He seemed to forget my presence alto- 
gether ; for, when, after pouring forth torrents 
of eloquence on all subjects, wandering from 
the gravest to the gayest with transcendant 
versatility — after touching upon the tenderest, 
upon the most hidden chords of the human 
heart, revealing an unknown world before my 
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astonished gaze — his eye happened suddenly 
and involuntarily, to light upon me, he would 
stop short all at once, he would look at me half- 
surprised, half-displeased — ^as if I were very 
much in his way; as if he had suffered his 
enthusiam to carry him too far away in my 
presence ; as if I were listening to matters un- 
meet for my years and capacity. 

" And my countenance fell, and I felt as if 
I had indeed no business to be a part, however 
silent and passive, in his conversation, and to 
hang so fondly and wistfully on every word 
that issued from his lips. 

"Oh I shall I ever be able to account by 
what chain of blind fatality I was lost 1 In all 
such emergencies, I invariably rose and retired. 
Good Heaven ! who shall say what construction 
he put on my embarrassment ? 

" Shall I ever explain by what spell he ever 
succeeded in winding himself round my heart ? 
All my intercourse with him is chaos in my 
memory. It is in vain that I press my temples 
and cover my eyes with my hands to collect my 
thoughts. I wish I could recal at what time 
and from what circumstances his manners 
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towards me underwent any perceptible altera- 
tion : I cannot. 

'^ Sometimes meseemeth that to that absurd 
awe a no less senseless detestation of bim 
succeeded. It was when he condescended to 
notice me ; not to talk to me^ but at me^ with 
my mother : and it was always^-almost always 
— ^in a tone of gentle chiding or playful derision. 
He never^ as it seemed^ turned his thoughts upon 
me but to discorer what an egregiously silly 
little thing I was. I do not mean that he ever 
expressed himself in plain words to that effect, 
but something like pity invariably lurked in his 
manners ; and oh^ how the slightest sarcasm on 
his part grated on my soul I 

'^I hated now eren more than I feared 
him ^but I never perceived how from aver- 
sion^ no less than dread^ my mind was eternally 
busy about him ! 

'' Presently, he affected the air and love of a 
parent : and twenty years^ difference, at least, 
in our respective ages assuredly might entitle 
him to that assumption. Something like pater- 
nal condescension gave rise to occasional, axrd, 
as it were, involuntary, expressions of tender^ 
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ness. He caressed even in tbe same tone as he 
chid me. I reminded him of the darling Ladj 
Malyina, the youngest of his daughters— just 
such another giddy thing, he said, as I was. 

** I found no strength in my heart to repulse 
this condescending familiarity even though it 
angered me. It seemed to render him more 
lenient, more indulgent towards me ; and some- 
how I attached to his good opinion an import- 
ance of which I was ashamed within myself. 

*' Sometimes he would find fault with my 
mother for her blind partiality towards me. She 
spoiled me, he contended ; as one would say of 
an infant : and then he would call me ' Hilda,' 
and draw me near him ; and he took up all the 
gravity, with not a little of the interest of a 
tender, anxious parent. 

''And my mother stood perplexed, self- 
convicted before him; and left me with him 
that the lessons of his stern wisdom coidd coun- 
teract the effects of her own imdiscerning 
maternal indulgence. 

''And I was left with him — oh, so long 
alone with him ! 
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''And it wafl thus that he at length succeeded 
in lulling asleep my fQnd mother's vigilance, 
thus that he gradually disarmed my reserye, 
eyen though he encreased my embarrrassment. 



''That undefinable dread of his presence 
continued to the last. I do not think I lifted 
my eyes into his face twice ; nor could I, with- 
out the greatest effort, find words to answer his 
questions. All he ever said to me had some- 
thing ambiguous and perplexing — perhaps be- 
cause he really meant more -than struck the ear 
— perhaps merely because I could hardly ever 
collect my senses so as to take in the import of 
his words. 

" I never felt comfortable in his presence. 
I was ever prompted by an anxious wish that 
he would leave me alone. Only when he turned 
from me I breathed freely. Not that I was 
happy away from him. I would incessantly 
have been in the same apartment with him ; to 
hear his voice had become with me an imperious 
want. 
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Between this shrinking from^ and this 
longing for him I was distracted^ Heayen knows 
how long. 

'*Was there ever such blind, such insane 
fascination ? Even at this moment I ask it with 
trembUng. Was it the want of the merest com- 
mon sense, was it sheer idiotcy that laid me so 
passively, so helplessly at his mercy, — ^and for 
aught I can think, with so little contrivance on 
his part ? He perceived his advantage and 
followed it up. Somehow, it seemed to me, 
had he had recourse to flattery and caresses, had 
he given any sign of warmth and transport of 
passion, I might have found in my sudden sur- 
prise, in my alarm and consternation, the means 
of defence. But his feelings, as well as his 
manners, were an enigma to me. He was cold, 
almost disdainful, to the last. 

" At least, so it seemed to me. 

" When did I ever notice any alteration in 
the tone of his parental admonitions 1 When 
did his easy familiarity assume a more eager, 
ardent character ? When did his voice falter 
or his eye flash with the first outbreak of unhal- 
lowed passion ! 
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" Ask me not, father. I fell into a snare 
wliich innocence never allowed me to perceive. 

*' Had he been my mortal enemy — or rather 

merely to inflict the most mortal injury upon 
our house, he could not more deliberately have 
taken advantage of my youth and inexperience. 
I cannot say, at this present moment, whether, 
it is from love or hatred that he so deeply 
determined on the ruin of his victim. 

'' Alas, that man should have it in his power 
so thoroughly to disguise his passions and to 
cloak his designs ! 

" It was in cold blood I was immolated, I 
tell you, — ^in cold blood. In the most unguarded 
moments he was equally stern, commanding, 
impassible. He seemed to claim my submission 
as something unquestionably, imconditionally 
due to him. There was no suing, no menacing. 

** And when my ruin was consummated, I 
fancied I detected on his curling lip a sneer of 
triumph — the sneer of a fiend. 
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" Oh, father, he lives ! — ^with a conqueror's 
step, he treads on the dishonored grave of your 
child. In the bosom of his funily, by the side 
of his unconsciouSi pure-minded wife.and of his 
spotless daughters, he hides the enormity of his 
crime ; in full security, arising firom the very 
nature of the offence— he enjoys that peace of 
which he has robbed you all— of which he has 
robbed me to eternity : and he basks in the 
sunshine of royal favour, surrounded by the 
homage of an envying multitude; and he 
secures the venal zeal of false priests in his be- 
half, and dares to bargain for his share of 
Heaven's heritage. 

*' And, father, you suffer it, and weep ! To 
the unappeased manes of your outraged daughter 
you offer nothing but a barren tribute of tears ? 

"I, a weak woman, and a guilty one — 
spumed by a harsh, brutal world, pointed at 
with the finger of scorn — what else could I do, 
but shrink back into my shame, weep and die ? 

" But you, you father, you strong by your 
brave manliness, stronger still by the conscious- 
ness of your unblemished life, and by the sense 
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of unmerited wrong— wrong unutterable, irre- 
parable — 

"You, fallen from the summit of your 
bright unsullied honor through the failing of 
others — 

" You, father, weep ! I 

"And have nothing but unayailing sorrow 
to oppose to the malice of the scoffing world ; 
as if you knew not at what price sorrow may be 
made venerable to the world, and hallowed in 
its estimation. 

" Oh, the very depths of the grave are not 
beyond reach of temptation. You know not 
what a stir, even amongst the buried relics of 
mortality, can be caused by thirst for revenge. 
You know not with what fond tenacity memory 
will cling to the miseries of the world that was 
left behind. Even in the darkness of this lonely 
chamber, I wish I could think only of the enor- 
mity of my sin, and of the boundless mercy of 
God. I cannot — I turn round on my cold hard 
bed and struggle against the heavy stratum that 
confines it ; and my angry groan breaks through 
the stillness of the eternal night. And a dark 
demon whispers in my ear and urges me to 
rebel against God and against you ; 
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" For the author of all this great desolation 

lives ay, lives and exults and God, and 

the world, and my father, bear it. 

" And for a day— for an hour of full retri- 
bution, for the slaking of my long thirst — 
meseemeth it were light for me to put up with 
the perpetuation of my present misery, and to 
renounce all hope of a reconciliation with God. 

*' Save, oh save me from myself! 

*' Oh, shall your daughter alone bear all the 
brunt of your vengeance? Your wretched, 
crushed daughter? Only the weak and de- 
fenceless ? You know not, O father, how 
tremendous, how irresistible is the look and 
voice of your wrath. Sharper than any dag- 
ger, swifter than the thunderbolt of Heaven, 
did it go through my soul. Even here, eternally 
placed beyond reach of harm, I shudder at its 
recollection. It was but a flash from your eye, 
only one word from your lip, and it blasted, 
annihilated me. 

" Indeed, it hardly needed all that fearful 
outbreak of your passion. — God the avenger, 
that chose to speak through the lips of your 
wradi, had already reached me. It was only 
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the Death-stroke you dealt ; to shorten and put 
an end to my agony. 

" The mercy you shewed your daughter^ 
may Heaven repay you ! 



*' It was. a trying moment for you — ^an un- 
speakable accumulation of evil. 

*^ You would have said, it was only for that 
Providence had spared your life, guided you 

safely through all dangers of land and sea 

only for that ! 



€i 



After a year's absence you came: — ^the 
accursed guest had already left us. — 

''You did not perceive the perturbation 
your presence caused in your desecrated house- 
hold. You came back all absorbed in your 
great thoughts, full of lofty schemes of aggran- 
dizement. You stood before us laden with 
fresh evidence of the regard of your grateful 
monarch* Your wisdom and experience had 
been God's blessing to him, to throw light into 
the perplexities of his councils. Your name 
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sounded high in men's mouths. It had reached 
the acme of worldly greatness. 

'* And there were only two persons to share 

your proud honors; only one and that a 

daughter to inherit them I 

Alas^ that daughter ! 

Well, you had hardly one moment for us — 
hardly any attention to pay to our constrained 
attempts and felicitations: to the coldness of 
our welcome. 

'' Of the conscious dread with which I 
shrunk from your arms, of the ill-disguised 
gloom hanging on your domestic circle— you 
saw nothing. You could not read our terrible 
secret on our faces, even though they were 
ghastly with it. 

" How could you ! Matters of state engrossed 
all your thoughts. Official business was pressing 
upon you. '^ Business before even domestic 
happiness," you said : and hurried away. 

''That was no time for explanations — and 

we were not to meet you again for the whole of 

that day : not again before that fatal Court ball 

in the evening. 
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*' Shall I say with what heart I dressed for 
that hideous festivity ? — with what boding tre- 
pidation^ what sickening anguish^ what despair ? 

** Oh, think not that it is out of mere indul- 
gence to my sufferiQgs that I dwell upon the 
particulars of that tragic catastrophe. You ever 
shuddered at the mere mention of it; you re- 
volted at even the remotest idlusion to the 
subject : the heinousness of the offence you took 
in, at one glance ; but not all the aggravation 
of its manifold punishments ; you were only 
anxious that your daughter should feel all the 
weight of your displeasure, that she should 
writhe under it and die ; you never knew how 
many deaths— besides the death you inflicted — 
she had to endure. 

*^ We had not had the heart to go out into 
the world, for many weeks before that memor- 
able evening. My poor mother— was in my 
confidence. With the boundless indulgence of 
a maternal heart, she had heard me out-Hshe 
knew the worst: she had made herself a willing, 
though most innocent, accomplice of my now 
unredeemable error. Her very sanctity taught 
her charity and forbearance. Speechless with 
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horror^ she still had love enough left to encircle 
me in her arms ; to screen me. Unable to jfree 
me from mj hideous sin^ she was only anxious 
to save me from its worst consequences. We 
sought our safety in an improvident procras- 
tination and concealment. We hugged our 
loathsome secret^ unable to guess how much of 
it might already have transpired abroad. We 
kept aloof from the world, little heeding the 
construction it would be sure to put on our 
prolonged seclusion. 

*'Alas, and my shame was, all the while 
matter of common scandal. We alone heard 
nothing of it. 

" We did not anticipate what reception 
awaited us at Court. Sut your orders had 
been peremptory. All excuse was now out of 
the question, and we deemed it expedient to 
venture. 

" I suppose, had the world been completely 
in the dark, my countenance would have been 
sufficient to betray me. 

" Oh, father ! All the susceptiveness of 
men's honor can give no idea of the exquisite 
pang of woman's consciousness of shame. — 
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Father^ I was only eighteen; and guilt itself 
had not acquainted me with the arts of dissimu- 
lation. The glare of those gorgeous apartments 
proved dazzling .and bewildering. The very 
Walls seemed ready to fall and crush me. 1 
clung to you for support, and would have 
dropped to the ground, had not your words of 
kindness somewhat reassured me. 

" You know the rest. Your Secretary^ 
Count Krusenstolpe, received me from your 
arms. I suffered myself to be led into the 
middle of the hall. We stood up for a quad- 
rille. The Lady Louisa Haye, daughter of the 
English Minister, hanging on the arm of her 
betrothed, had taken the opposite figure. On 
she came with uplifted head and lowering look, 
tossing back her auburn ringlets, with conscious 
pride. What was she not proud of? What 
had she not reason to be proud of? Her beauty, 
her acknowledged happy love-^the loftiness of 
her virtue, which the faintest breath of calumny 
could not attain. 

*' Her eye suddenly lighted on me. There 
was a momentary frown on her haughty brow, 
and she changed colour; but, presently, she 
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relinquished the arm of her partner, and swept 
loftily away, hastening to join the circle of the 
matrons, where she sat down by her mother's 
side. 

*' There was a pause — a dreadful silence | 
but her example was soon followed by the other 
dancers, till I stood alone in the middle of the 
room. 



'* Then— — there was darkness and bewilder- 
ment in my brain. I fell in a trance from which 
only the deep tones of your cursing voice had 
power to arouse me. 

** I found myself on a bed, in some of the 
upper chambers of your house. 

*' Alone — with you ! 

" I heard your voice, and saw your face. I 
repeat, all that you did en that night was not 
wanted to put out the faint spark of life that 
fluttered yet at my heart. You did not spare 
me, father. May God forgive us all ! 
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" You were gone. For full three months I 
was left in that dismal apartment, under the 
care of a sullen old woman. 

'' There I was left to die by inches, and to 
die alone. 

'' Only twice was my mother able to steal to 
my bedside, and twice was she repulsed by the 
insolent, relentless menial, whom you had in- 
vested with the terrible authority of a jailer. 
For three months were my howling and raving 
unheeded. And I could not wish to die — ^not 
yet : 

" You know for whose sake. 

" Shall I say, father, that you exceeded the 
limits of your parental sway, and filled to over- 
flowing the measure of Heaven's displeasure ? 

" In all that horrid tragedy of guilt — there 
was one, at least, innocent. 

** Shall I call you to account, and ask what 
became .... " 

** Heaven grant us forgetfulness 1 There are 
horrors I dread to recall even within the 
threshold of eternity. 
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" God's will be done ! Your own sternness 
and inexorability was made an instrument of 
martyrdom against yourself. The worlds like a 
senseless idol^ accepted the holocaust^ but not the 
atonement. Your sweeping severity flattered, 
without propitiating men's judgment. 

*' Bereaved — desolate — ^but not less dis- 
honored ! 

" The world never relents, father : Its pity 
is far more cutting than its bitterest sarcasm. 



" Let us turn to Him who has both the 
power and the will to ransom and to rehabili- 
tate. Let us unite in sorrow and humiliation. 
Father, repine not ; do not wish your work u i 
done. You only made yourself the interpreter 
of the decrees of fate. I will say better, the 
executor of Heaven's justice. 

" It could not be otherwise : and if you ex- 
ceeded your mission, even your indiscriminate 
severity was instrumental to God's designs. 
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"Heed not the words of bootless resentment^ 
the reminiscence of my wrongs wrenched from 
my lips. I revoke them. I spurn Satan and 
his pernicious suggestions. 



" Father, your child forgiyes. 

" Forgire, father, as you hope to be forgiven ! 



THE END. 



